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MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 

No nurserymen’s association has 
any treasury backlog to undertake ac- 
tivities which, however desirable, are 
not absolutely essential. Indeed, in 
most cases the secretary has his hands 
full to get in the dues fast enough to 
pay the bills of a most moderate ex- 
pense budget. 

So, desirable as it might be to secure 
members, no description has ever bee 
prepared of the actual work accom- 
plished by an association in behalf of 
the industry as a whole. Persons at 
conventions may have heard the re- 
spectable list of such achievements, but 
those at home rarely have it brought 
to their notice at all, and never com- 
pletely. 

Hence it is not surprising that the 
average nurseryman regards the asso- 
ciation, state or national, as a thing 
apart and without relation to himself 
if he is nota member. But the fact is 
that your state association has acted in 
quarantine and legislative matters 
with results beneficial alike to mem- 
bers and nonmembers. The national 
association has saved every nursery- 
man dollars in freight and express 
charges by the work its committees 
have done at various times to obtain 
lower rates or to resist higher ones. 
Every nurseryman, whether member 
or nonmember, has likewise benefited 
from numerous legislative, quarantine 
and regulatory activities, but it would 
be a long story to bring home to each 
individual the definite value in dollars. 

A little pencil work might make it 
clear that each one has been saved 
much more than the dues he has, or 
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has not, paid into an association. 
Equally clear is the fact that much 
more could be done, and more must 
be done. If you have not considered 
your relation to your association, state 
or national, it would be well to do 
so—just as you should consider taking 
out insurance for your protection 
whether an agent calls to sell you a 
policy or not. Anyone who reads the 
pages of this magazine from month to 
month cannot fail to note the work 
being done by the trade associations. 
Take the next step, and consider what 
you should do in return. 





COOPERATION. 


The nurseryman, keenly interested 
in the growing plants which afford 
him a livelihood, favors the develop- 
ment and protection of our national 
forests. He laments the disappear- 
ance of the farm wood lot and the 
ruthless cutting of timber areas. To 
meet the human needs for wood and 
to conserve our natural resources, he 
favors tree plantings on farms and 
the rehabilitation of forest areas. 
Since private initiative has been in- 
sufficient for these purposes, govern- 
ment projects to that end are com- 
mendable. 

But commendable projects have a 
way of developing abuses as by-prod- 
ucts. Careless administration has led 
to interferences with private business 
not intended. Hence the criticism of 
government nurseries. 

Rather than to combat government 
projects commendable in themselves, 
nurserymen have more properly and 
wisely sought to codperate with, and 
obtain the coéperation of, govern- 
ment agencies working in their own 
field—promoting interest in and de- 
veloping the planting of trees and 
shrubs. The manner of conduct- 
ing the shelterbelt nurseries was an 
instance. Another is the work of 
A. A. N. committee members with 
regard to the proposed farm forestry 
bill, reported on another page of this 
issue. Here is the way to advance the 
people's interests and at the same 
time protect the nursery industry. 

Still another is the recommenda- 
tion that nurserymen, whenever pos- 
sible, quote on the tree and shrub 
seedlings for soil-erosion control, for 


which bid forms were recently mailed 
out requesting literally millions of 
seedlings. Nurserymen who would 


_ be willing to produce such material 


under contract for future delivery 
have been further urged to write to 
Hugh H. Bennett, chief, soil conser- 
vation service, Washington, D. C., 
stating that, while the material is not 
available since the demand was not 
anticipated, they would be interested 
in producing this material as quickly 
as nature would permit any agency to 
produce it, if they might be assured 
of a market when the stock has been 
grown. 





AZALEA VASEYI. 


Azalea time is almost here once 
more, and one of the first to flower 
is the pinkshell azalea, A. Vaseyi, 
with its blooming period during 
April and May. In the latitude of 
New York it normally flowers early 
in May. The clear pink blooms 
(in the type) appear in clusters of 
five to eight and open before the 
leaves develop, creating an unusually 
showy effect. The individual flow- 
ers measure from one and one-half 
inches to two inches across. There 
are color variations from white to 
deep rose. 

The pinkshell azalea is one of the 
hardiest American sorts and will un- 
doubtedly become widely used 
eventually. Bowers states that it is 
perfectly hardy in North America. 
Being deciduous, it is less difficult 
to manage in the inland sections of 
the country, particularly during the 
winter and early spring, when the 
evergreen types are often badly 
burned. Of course, it requires an 
acid soil. This azalea has an upright 
habit of growth, as can be seen in 
the illustration on the front cover, 
and sometimes reaches fifteen feet. 
It branches irregularly. 

Seeds are best used for propaga 
tion. If a grower would take the 
little trouble required to hand pol- 
linate a few flowers on a specimen 
or two with especially good habits 
of growth and flowering, he could 
easily produce a batch of outstand- 
ing plants. This applies as well to 
other species of azaleas that are in- 
creased from seeds. 
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Retailing Plants on a Quality Basis 


Methods of Merchandising Nursery Stock That Meet Current 
Trends of Public’s Buying Habits—By Lester W. Needham 


Nursery merchandising has been 
stimulated by various methods such 
as selling through agents, salesmen, 
catalogues, direct mail, local news- 
papers, national magazines, landscape 
departments, display grounds and 
radio, but no one of these methods 
will produce maximum results by it- 
self. A combination of two or more 
of these methods, depending on local 
conditions and on the nursery spe- 
cialty, if there is one, is necessary to 
obtain best results. 

The agency system originated with 
the pioneer nurserymen. It is still 
used in some places, but modern 
transportation facilities have made it 
less effective. Only in the less thickly 
populated sections is it applicable at 
the present time. 

A good catalogue is absolutely es- 
sential for any nursery doing more 
than a purely local business, but any 
catalogue is a waste of money unless 
it is sent to a selective mailing list. 
The effectiveness of catalogues has 
increased with the improvements in 
the art of printing. A catalogue 
should be made attractive with plenty 
of good illustrations labeled with ac- 
curate descriptions, and its value is 
immeasurably increased by including 
cultural instructions. 

Direct mail and national magazines 
are mediums for the specialist, for 
both increase the coverage of buy- 
ers interested in the particular prod- 
uct of the specialist. A specialist 
needs a much larger territory than his 
own local area. 

The local nurseryman doing a lim- 
ited volume of business should use 
the following mediums to secure max- 
imum returns for minimum expendi- 


tures: (1) Catalogues for a select 
mailing list; (2) landscape depart- 
ment, with the emphasis on service; 
(3) salesmen with personality and in- 
telligence; (4) display grounds, for 
the absolutely indispensable purpose 
of displaying your product attrac- 
tively, and (5) local newspapers, 
with timely ads inviting the public to 
visit your display grounds. 


Local Trend. 


The trend of the nursery business 
is to localize. State and federal quar- 
antines make it increasingly difficult 
to carry on a national business. Peo- 
ple have always wanted to see what 
they were buying, and the automo- 
bile now makes it possible for them 
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Nearly a quarter-century of experience 
in the selling end of the nursery business 
has given Lester W. Needham full knowl- 
edge of the subject he discusses on this 
page. After graduating from Massachu- 
setts State College in 1914, majoring in 
horticulture and landscape architecture, he 
spent five years with the Adams Nursery, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass., learning the busi- 
ness. Then he became manager of local 
sales for the William H. Moon Co., Mor- 
risville, Pa. From the years 1923 to 1933, 
as president of the Farr Nursery Co., 
Weiser Park, Pa., he developed the mer- 
chandising of nursery stock to a degree 
that won wide attention. He became 
president of the Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men’s Association in 1929, serving two 
terms, and in 1932 was elected president 
of the Eastern Nurserymen’s Association. 

Three years ago he returned to the 
Adams Nursery, Inc., of which he is sales 
manager. His continued interest in or- 
ganization work led to his election this year 
as secretary of the New England Nursery- 
men’s Association and vice-president of 
the Ornamental Growers’ Association. He 
has been in demand as a speaker before 
nurserymen’s associations on the subject 
he succinctly summarizes here. 


to visit the nursery to place their 
orders. 

The local nursery with the most 
attractive display garden is likely to 
secure the bulk of local orders. It is 
the cheapest form of advertising, and 
people will travel miles in their auto- 
mobiles to see it. No other industry 
has a product that can be displayed 
like ours to arouse interest, create 
desire and stimulate sales—the three 
steps necessary to successful merchan- 
dising. The display garden furnishes 
the best opportunity to display qual- 
ity stock, generate buyers’ confidence 
and build good will. In addition to 
everything else, it both saves time in 
selling and prolongs the selling sea- 
son. 

There should be nothing ordinary 
or mediocre about your display gar- 
den. Make it large enough to provide 
generous plantings of all you have to 
sell. It must be easily accessible and 
close enough to the highway to be 
seen at some distance from both di- 
rections. Plenty of parking space 
must be conveniently provided. A 
sign reading something like this, 
“You are welcome to go where you 
please—you will not be approached 
unless you express a desire for serv- 
ice,” will encourage your visitors to 
look over the garden. 

A garden shop stocking choice pot- 
tery and garden accessories at fair 
prices, together with artistically ar- 
ranged bouquets in spring and sum- 
mer and fruits and foliages in the 
fall, so located that people have to 
pass it to get to the main display, 
will add materially to gross sales. 

The sales area should be adjacent 
to the garden shop and should con- 
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tain frames for potted perennials and 
roses and also a variety of small ever- 
greens, balled and burlapped. Keep 
constantly in mind the fact that a 
plant has its maximum selling appeal 
when it is in bloom. Label each plant 
with its common name and its price. 

Every display garden should con- 
tain a series of gardens separated 
from one another by hedges. These 
garden plantings should include spec- 
imens of shade trees and evergreens. 
Such plantings eliminate the neces- 
sity of taking customers out into the 
nursery. 

Always make timely use of the 
local newspapers to invite the public 
to visit the display garden during its 
recurrent periods of bloom. 

A rock garden is the first spring 
attraction and with us it comes into 
fullest effectiveness about the first 
week in May. Use masses of color to 
catch the eye. A pool or a stream 
of running water is an added attrac- 
tion. Have the following in full 
bloom in pots or dig them with balls 
of soil and burlap: Alyssum saxatile, 
Anchusa myosotidiflora, Iceland pop- 
pies, bleeding heart, Iberis semper- 
virens, Phlox subulata, Dicentra ex- 
imia, Azalea poukhanense and 
Daphne Cneorum. 

A tulip garden will attract crowds 
the second and third weeks in May. 
Do not plant a few tulips, but use 
several thousand in beds of solid col- 
ors. Take orders for tulip bulbs, but 
also have potted roses ready, and dig 
anything else that may be in bloom 
and have it in the sales area. 

A rose garden will sell roses and 
will keep people coming to your nurs- 
ery in June. Take advantage of their 
visits by having potted roses at hand 
and sell anything else that may be in 
bloom. 

The most economical way to sell 
roses is in pots. Pot the roses in 
paper pots about January | and put 
in storage until March 1 to produce 
root growth. They are ready to sell 
by May 15. This method reduces 
loss, prolongs the selling season and 
increases profit. 

Lilac, phlox and chrysanthemum 
gardens will further prolong your 
selling season. 

I believe the display garden to be 
the most important development in 
retail selling. If I were limited to 
only one sales method, I should un- 
hesitatingly choose the display gar- 





den. The three steps in a sale are 
interest, desire and action. The dis- 
play garden is the best thing to stim- 
ulate all three. 

With a display garden you will 
have to keep open Sundays at least 
during the spring, and stay open until 
dark. Train your planting, digging 
and shipping foremen to be salesmen 
on Sunday and have them wear an 
arm band or some form of wearing ap- 
parel for identification. 

At some convenient spot in the dis- 
play garden or in the garden shop, 
have a desk where visitors may ad- 
dress picture post cards of your gar- 
dens to their friends. Supply the 
cards and postage and provide a mail 
box. Have a sign directing your 
guests to the desk and inviting them 
to write their friends. This is ex- 
cellent and inexpensive advertising. 

Inviting your visitors to sign a 
guest book may help build a mailing 
list. 

A good display garden will draw 
customers to you. It furnishes cumu- 
lative advertising of the most inex- 
pensive and effective kind, and it per- 
mits you to put more personality into 
your business. 


TEST SILVICIDE ON ELMS. 


Winter experiments with the ob- 
ject of staying the spread of the 
Dutch elm disease in Connecticut 
are being carried on by 200 W.P.A. 
workers injecting a poisonous chem- 
ical into elms. The staff at the Con- 
necticut agricultural experiment 


station is watching the tests to see 
whether this is a practical method 
of destroying the disease fungus and 
making the trees unfit for habitation 
by the elm bark beetles, chief agents 
in the spread of graphium. 


If the 
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work is successful, it may substan- 
tially cut the expense of destroying 
and disposing of diseased, dead or 
dying trees, and further the cam- 
paign to protect New England's 
elms. 





CONTROL MOTH ON QUINCES. 


Asserting that quince growing 
might again become an important 
branch of the fruit industry in west- 
ern New York if the oriental fruit 
moth could be controlled effectively, 
Dr. D. M. Daniel and J. A. Cox, 
entomologists at the New York state 
experiment station, at Geneva, offer 
a practical spray program that has 
given good control of the fruit moth 
in quince plantings over a 4-year 
period. The station has published a 
bulletin presenting the results of the 
tests and setting forth the recommend- 
ed spray program. A copy of the bul- 
letin may be had from the station. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICERS. 
The officers of the New England 


Nurserymen’s Association elected at 
the annual meeting reported in these 
columns a month ago posed for the 
photographer of the Boston Herald, 
in whose columns appeared the pic- 
ture reproduced on this page. Left 
to right they are: President, Joel 
Barnes, of Barnes Bros. Nursery Co., 
Yalesville, Conn.; vice-president, 
Harlan P. Kelsey, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of the High- 
lands Nursery Co., East Boxford, 
Mass.; secretary, Lester W. Need- 
ham, sales manager of the Adams 
Nursery Co., Springfield, Mass.; 
treasurer, Fred S. Baker, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Chesh- 
ire, Conn. 





New Officers of New England Nurserymen’s Association. 
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Newer Varieties of Small Fruits 


Merits of Recent Introductions in Berry Plants as Shown by Tests 
at New York Agricultural Experiment Station—By George L. Slate 


During the last few years many 
new varieties of small fruits have 
been brought out. From these new 
sorts, with their claims of merit, it 
may be rather difficult for the nurs- 
eryman who is not specializing in 
small fruits and has no test plat to 
sort out the varieties which may 
eventually become prominent and 
with which he should plan to start 
in order to be ready to fill orders 
as the new varieties become known. 
The New York agricultural experi- 
ment station tests these new varie- 
ties as they appear and has brought 
out a number of its own breeding. 
I shall discuss briefly the merits of 
some of the newer sorts and indicate 
their value insofar as my experience 
with them will permit. 


The June red raspberry, intro- 
duced in 1909, is not new, but is 
listed by so few nurseries that its 
merits need to be set forth. June 
has proved highly profitable with a 
few New York state growers be- 
cause of its earliness. In season it 
is fully ten days earlier than Latham 
and five days earlier than Chief. Its 
bright color, good size and produc- 
tiveness are other valuable features. 
It is rather subject to mosaic, needs 
good culture and is only fair in qual- 
ity, being no better than Latham in 
that respect. In spite of these 
faults, where earliness commands a 
premium it is probably the most 
profitable variety now available to 
growers. Newburgh, now widely 
distributed, is outstanding with its 
large size, unusual firmness, produc- 
tiveness and freedom from mosaic. 
Its tendency to pick hard may be 
overcome in part by cutting the 
canes back one-third at the dormant 
pruning, nitrating well in the spring 
and not picking until the berries are 
fully ripe. 


Red Raspberries. 


The faults of Newburgh have 
been eliminated in the two new va- 
rieties, Taylor and Marcy, which at 
the present time seem sufficiently 
promising to lead us to believe they 
may eventually supersede Newburgh 
and Latham as midseason and late 
varieties. Both are large, Marcy be- 


ing the largest of all red raspberries, 
and both have the characteristic long 
conic shape. Taylor is a bright at- 
tractive red, slightly acid and good 
in quality. Marcy is darker, but 
with an attractive gloss, mild in 
flavor and fairly good quality. Both 
have sturdy, tall-growing canes, that 
will carry the heavy crops without 
support. Both increase rapidly by 
suckering. 

Indian Summer, so named because 
of its habit of bearing a second crop 
in late fall, is an interesting and 
worth-while novelty that you can 
push for the home garden. It is 
much superior to the other autumn- 
fruiting, or so-called everbearing, 
varieties in size, quality and produc- 
tiveness. The summer crop ripens 
nearly as early as that of June; the 
fall crop begins about the middle 
of September at Geneva and con- 
tinues until stopped by hard frosts 
in early November. The bulk of 
the fall crop is borne in October. 
The fall crop is borne on the tips 
of the new canes, which are removed 
the following spring, when the canes 
will fruit in the usual manner. The 
berries are large, soft, dark red and 
good in quality, hardly suitable for 
commercial purposes, but satisfactory 
for home use. The plants are vigor- 
ous, healthy and hardy, bear good 
crops and increase rapidly. This va- 
riety looks like a promising item. 


Purple and Black Raspberries. 


Two new purple varieties are un- 
der trial: Sodus, originating at Gene- 
va, and Potomac, from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Sodus has proved superior at Geneva, 
being considerably larger and better 
in quality than Potomac. Sodus is 
vigorous, is hardier than Columbian 
and bears heavy crops. The flavor 
is tart, the quality is good, and the 
variety shows promise for canning. 
Both Sodus and Potomac should re- 
place Columbian, since all stock of 
that variety, so far as is known, has 
mosaic, which makes it a menace to 
other healthy, but susceptible va- 
rieties which may be grown near it. 

Of the four new black raspberries 
originating at Geneva, Bristol and 


Naples seem to be the best, although 
Dundee and Evans are well worth 
trying. 

Naples is good in quality, is firm 
and ripens a few days later than 
Cumberland, to which variety it is 
superior in resistance to anthracnose. 
It is increasing in popularity as a 
late variety. Bristol ripens a week 
earlier and is firm, large, attractive, 
productive and of highest quality. 
Evans and Dundee are likewise of 
highest quality. Evans is not so firm 
as Bristol, but is glossier and well 
liked by some growers. Dundee, 
ripening between Bristol and Naples, 
is an excellent sort, but since the 
latter two sorts cover the season 
well, it may not be needed, although 
it is a worth-while variety and de- 
serving of trial wherever black rasp- 
berries are grown. 


Currants and Gooseberries. 


The Red Lake currant is the first 
worth-while new sort in many years 
and is well worth taking up. The 
berries and clusters are nearly as 
good as those of Perfection, and the 
plant is much superior, being vigor- 
ous and upright in habit, not weak 
and sprawling like Perfection. 

The Poorman and Chautauqua 
gooseberries are not new, but only 
a few nurseries list them. Poorman 
is a high-quality, large-fruited red 
variety, with vigorous bushes. It is 
a year slower in bearing than other 
sorts, but is probably the best red 
variety. Chautauqua is the best 
green variety. The old Houghton 
and Downing should be retired. 
Other new sorts worthy of trial are 
Fredonia, from Geneva, and Clark, 
from Ontario. The latter is not 
available in this country, but plants 
may be had from Canada, where the 
variety is highly regarded. 


Strawberries. 


Dorsett and Fairfax are both high- 
quality strawberries, being worth- 
while for home use and worth try- 
ing in New York for market if their 
limitations are recognized. Both are 
large and attractive, but Fairfax gets 
dark when dead ripe and, unless the 
market appreciates the quality, the 
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fruit may not sell well. Both are 
vigorous, and for best results the 
runner plants should be spaced about 
six to nine inches apart to prevent 
overcrowding the fruiting row. Cler- 
mont is large, handsome and good 
in quality and maintains good size 
throughout the picking season. The 
plants are vigorous, but should be 
grown on sites with good air circu- 
lation, as leaf spot sometimes in- 


jures the foliage. Culver is primarily 
a preserving sort, being tart, of good 
flavor, red to the center and inclined 
to bruise. The plants are vigorous 
and healthy. Catskill is being pushed 
by many nurseries as a midseason 
variety to replace Joe. Its merits 
are the large berries and the unusual 
vigor and productiveness of the 
plants. The berries are bright and 
attractive with bright green calyxes. 


Legal Standards 


Legislation on Nursery Grades and Standards Sought by 
California Association—By Henry W. Kruckeberg, Sec’y 


In seeking the legalization of 
grades and standards covering all 
classes of nursery stock, the Califor- 
nia Association of Nurserymen hopes 
to induce the commercial plant in- 
dustry of the state to put its house in 
order in a legal way, based on reason, 
and for the good of the greatest num- 
ber; it aims then to inspire the indi- 
vidual units of which it is composed 
to grow plant material possessing in- 
trinsic merit and qualifying in eco- 
nomic and ornamental values. Beyond 
question, there is a growing demand 
for a wider elucidation of grades and 
standards as applied more particu- 
larly to ornamentals, which more 
fully describes what constitutes 
standardized and graded specimens. 
According to Ex-president Bryant, of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, often specifications covering 
estimates on plant material for land- 
scaping ca!l for photographs, being 
submitted for each individual tree or 
plant that the schedules specify; in 
other words, present grades and 
standards do not sufficiently qualify. 
Caliper and height of themselves do 
not define intrinsic values, nor de- 
scribe characteristics that are out- 
standing features of well grown, ro- 
bust and properly trained plants that 
will insure gratifying results under 
intelligent care when planted in the 
gardens of ultimate buyers. 

Tersely stated, the legalization of 
grades and standards signifies the sur- 
vival of the fittest; or, shall we savy, 
it means the elimination of the unfit; 
namely, the poorly developed, dis- 
eased, insect-infested, misshappen, 
dried out, pot-bound (notably 
“canned” shrubs and trees), stunted, 
untrue-to-name, frosted, broken and 
defective roots, injured grafts, and 


otherwise faulty nursery stock. This 
is not an indictment on the part of 
the writer; quite to the contrary, it 
is practically a literal quotation from 
an ordinance defining the regulatory 
measures governing the admission of 
plant material into Sutter county. 
Similar sumptuary legislation is more 
or less in evidence wherever the nurs- 
ery plant industry possesses high 
commercial rank. Indeed, the land- 
scape architect of the federal high- 
way department, Mr. Simonson, is 
firmly of the opinion that unless the 
nurserymen proceed to develop and 
perfect their plant standards, the gov- 
ernment may be called on to do it 
for them. In other words, when 
asking for bids the government 
would specify the character and de- 
fine the qualifications that the stock 
must possess; in brief, standardize it. 

Now what is the portent of these 
regulatory measures seeking to “con- 
dition” nursery stock? Do they not 
foretell a possibility that if the in- 
dustry does not standardize its prod- 
ucts, there are ulterior interests that 
will? If not, why all this lawmaking 
seeking to eliminate faulty nursery 
stock? The proposition to legalize 
grades and standards, covering all 
classes of nursery stock, is so well 
grounded in morals and economics as 
to require no defense nor further 
elucidation. 

Legal standards covering all classes 
of orchard and vineyard crops have 
long been a pronounced feature in 
California; these, for the most part, 
establish values, maintain intrinsic 
merit in food products and stabilize 
ourrural economies. Allowing for this, 
it is a trifle surprising that the com- 
mercial plant irdustry should be one 
of the last to establish standards of 
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values covering its varied produc- 
tions, and further, in the light of 
what has been accomplished in a 
national way, that no steps have been 
taken to observe legally grades and 
standards for nursery stock. Possibly 
legislation bearing on the subject is 
a state rather than a federal func- 
tion. At least, that was the consensus 
at the late joint convention of the 
Pacific Coast and California nursery- 
men, held in September, 1936, which 
went on record indorsing the enact- 
ment of legislation establishing grades 
and standards, with the result that a 
bill is now under consideration. 





SAWDUST AS A MULCH. 


Difference of opinion has so long 
existed as to the use of sawdust as a 
mulch that experiences in that regard 
may be valuable as a guide to nursery- 
men. Of course, the kind of sawdust 
is a factor, as is also the type of plants 
upon which it is used as a mulch. As 
an instance, here is the experience re- 
lated by an Illinois nurseryman: 

“Two years ago we tried to obtain 
some information on the use of hard- 
wood sawdust as a mulch. After con- 
sulting several well known authorities, 
we found that almost everyone dis- 
agreed, some claiming that it would 
be detrimental and others venturing 
an opinion that it might be beneficial. 
In other words, they ‘passed the buck.’ 
So we went ahead and used our own 
judgment. 

“We had about 40,000 evergreen 
cuttings which were bedded out dur- 
ing June, 1935. They included juni- 
pers, arbor-vite, chamzcyparis and 
yews in several varieties. We mulched 
them with two inches of hardwood 
sawdust during December, 1935. Late 
the following spring we found that 
the mulch was about half gone and 
that the ground was in excellent con- 
dition. So we did not remove any of 
the remaining sawdust. We found 
that this held the weeds down and 
kept the soil loose until the middle of 
June. 

“In spite of the disastrous summer 
season of 1936, we find that we will 
have in the neighborhood of 30,000 
excellent liners for this spring. 

“Our beds are under irrigation and 
we kept them shaded throughout the 
summers of 1935 and 1936.” 

Any other readers who may have 
tried sawdust as a mulch are invited 
to tell their experience, so that more 
light may be thrown on the matter. 
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Gardens in Miniature 


Exhibition of Landscape Architecture in Models to Appear at Important 
Museums, Sponsored by Garden Clubs of America— By G. K. Anderson 


“Gardens in Miniature” reproduce 
with amazing fidelity some of the 
finest works of America’s garden de- 
signers and also many of the famous 
gardens of the past, at the exhibi- 
tion of landscape architecture which 
opened at the San Francisco museum 
of art February 12 in a comprehen- 
sive display which will be continued 
until March 22. 


Gardens were approached from 
every possible angle and presented 
through every possible means in the 
exhibition. Three competitive show 
ings were included in the groups: 
The first, among landscape gardeners 
and architects, was for a modern gar- 
den illustrated by models; the second 
was for American gardens, both his- 
torical and of today, illustrated by 
shadow boxes or models, and the 
third was for garden ornament, in- 
cluding sculpture, ceramics, mosaics, 
furniture and all other sorts of gar- 
den decoration. 


The invited section presents mod- 





els, renderings and plans of historical 
gardens, surveying the whole devel- 
opment of garden design from an 
cient Babylon, Egypt, Persia, Greece 
and Rome through medieval Europe 
to modern times. 

Concurrently is shown the official 
exhibition of the Pacific coast chap- 
ter of the American Society of Land 
scape Architects, which includes 
plans, renderings and photographs of 
professional work in California. Gar 
den tapestries, old prints and illumi 
nated manuscripts of gardens, many 
significant photographs and other 
miscellaneous material are included. 


In connection with the displays 
there is a series of lectures, fourteen 
in number, by outstanding landscape 
authorities, which deal with various 
phases of gardening from its early 
history to modern times and even a 
dip into the future. 

The United States Department of 
the Interior showed photographs and 
models of its buildings in the na 





tional parks, particularly in the west. 

Models were shown by Fletcher 
Steele, Boston; Annette Hoyt Flan 
dis, New York; Thomas D. Church, 
San Francisco; Arthur B. Hyde, Oak 
land; Edward A. Williams, Palo 
Alta; Margaret Keely Brown, San 
Francisco; Geraldine Knight, San 
Anselmo; William I. Garren, San 
Francisco; Arne Asbjorn Kartwold, 
Berkeley: Richard J. Neutra, Los 
Angeles; Winfield Scott Wellington, 
San Francisco; Maud Sargent, New 
York; Marie Harbeck, San Francisco; 
Nat and Irving Eastman, New York: 
F. J. McCarthy, San Francisco, and 
Lockwood de Forest, Santa Barbara 


This is said to be the first time such 
an exhibition has been held. It has 
been organized by the San Francisco 
museum of art, and after its initial 
showing there it will be sent on 
a circuit to important museums 
throughout the United States. It 
will be sponsored by the Garden 


Clubs of America on its circuit 


Models Showing House and Garden on Two Acres at Landscape Architects’ Exhibition at San Francisco 
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Membership Investment 


Business Value of Returns Obtained on Dues Paid 
to National Association Emphasized by W. G. McKay 


Nurserymen who have not given 
thought to the direct returns they 
might derive from membership dues 
paid in support of their national trade 
organization would find instructive 
the following letter, which was read 
at the recent Wisconsin convention 
and mailed to nurserymen of the state 
by W. G. McKay, president of the 
McKay Nursery Co., Madison, who 
was appointed chairman of the 
A. A. N. membership committee for 
Wisconsin : 


Do not consider membership dues in 
the American Association of Nurserymen 
a contribution! As a business man and 
as a nurseryman consider it, instead, one 
of the soundest investments you can pos- 
sibly make in your own welfare! 

This writer has been a member of the 
American Association of Nurserymen con- 
tinuously for more than thirty years. Why 
this long association? Simply because we 
consider our membership in the Associa- 
tion one of the very best dividend-paying 
investments we have ever made. 

Contributions are gifts, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen is not 
asking for gifts by any manner of means. 
It is selling an investment in the form of 
an insurance policy to protect your busi- 
ness in the present and in the future. Stop 
and consider an investment in association 
membership the same as you would con- 
sider the purchase of a common stock on 
the New York stock exchange, as an in- 
vestment in any substantial industrial en- 
terprise. Consider a membership the same 
as an investment such as some people 
made in the common stock of the great 
Allis-Chalmers company in 1932 at $4 per 
share. Recently the stock sold on the 
New York stock exchange at $84 per 
share. 

If all the nurserymen qualified for mem- 
bership were members or had continued 
their memberships in the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, you would now be 
receiving possibly 1,000 to 5,000 per cent 
or more profit on the investment. 

How would you receive such a large 
return? You would receive it through the 
protection that comes to all nurserymen 
through the continuous watching of all 
adverse laws, railroad freight rates, express 
charges and other discriminatory regula- 
tions which the American Association of 
Nurserymen, when sufficient funds are 
available, always endeavors to combat in 
your interests. 

The American Association is short and 
for some time has been short of the neces- 
sary funds to carry on this work in the 
protection of your business and mine. 
Undoubtedly, partly as a result, we now 
have the federal government engaged ex- 
tensively in the production of nursery 
products in direct competition with you, 
using your money and the money of other 
taxpayers to develop large federal nurs- 
eries. 

Why are nurserymen taken out of the 
agricultural classification as the result of 
a recent ruling from Washington? About 
three years ago the nurserymen consid- 


ered the possibility of establishing a nurs- 
erymen’s code and succeeded in a measure; 
a considerable amount of money was spent 
from the treasury of the association, many 
members of the association spent freely 
their own time and money, and as a result 
we were able to establish nurserymen 
under agriculture. I, as a nurseryman, 
firmly believe that we would have been 
able to continue being classified as agri- 
culturists if we had sufficient money in 
the treasury of the American Association 
of Nurserymen to keep a representative 
in Washington to protect our interests. 
The result is that the shortsightedness of 
nurserymen in not supporting their trade 
association and protecting themselves has 
produced a situation whereby we find our- 
selves today classified as industrialists and, 
therefore, we are under the social security 
act and other regulatory measures. If the 
association had had the proper support, 
there is no question about the fact that we 
could have continued in the agricultural 
class. 

Up to this time we have had only a 
few regulatory measures passed. I under- 
stand there is now legislation pending to 
establish a 40-hour week, which, of course, 
would mean a lot of expense and many 
inconveniences for the average nursery. 
And apparently the end of similar regu- 
lations is by no means in sight. 

We as nurserymen must immediately 
stop, sit up and take notice or we shall 
find ourselves out of business. That we 
haven't suffered more in the past has been 
attributable in no small measure to the 
activities of the association. There are 
so many hundreds, even thousands of 
things they have done since the organiza- 
tion of the association for the protection 
of nurserymen that it would take a volume 
to enumerate them. 

If it were necessary for you as a nurs- 
eryman to pay a substantial sum of money 
to support your associ*tion, I say it would 
still be one of the best investments you 
could make. But for the average nurs- 
eryman this isn’t necessary, as evidenced 
by the schedule of membership fees as 
follows: 


Those doing a business of under 
REE URE SS $ 10.00 


$ 10,000 to $ 25,000...........000... 20.00 
S 29.000 te $ 90,000.................... 30.00 
$ 50,000 to $ 75.000.................... 40.00 
$ 75,000 to $100,000.................... 50.00 
$100.000 to $150,000.................... 70.00 
$150,000 to $200,000.................... 95.00 
$200,000 to $250,000.................... 120.00 
$250,000 to $300,000.................... 145.00 
Se ONG BOW arincciteviceevenstierninns 160.00 


I want not only to suggest, but to urge 
that every nurseryman who is qualified to 
become a member ot the American Asso- 
ciation do so at once. Invest in a mem- 
bership!- I know that no nurseryman 
wants to receive benefits from the efforts 
of the American Association without con- 
tributing his bit toward the cost of pro- 
tecting his own business. 

Please give this your earnest considera- 
tion immediately. Join now before it is 
too late! For after a lot of unfavorable 
legislation is passed down at Washington, 
it will be too late, and there is no use 
insuring the barn after the lightning has 
struck. Act now! 
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NEW PERENNIALS. 


There is no such thing as standing 
still in the plant world. A class either 
shows constant changes for the better 
or is slated for oblivion, wrote J. J. 
Grullemans recently in the garden 
page of the New York World-Tele- 
gram. Of course, progress is most 
rapid with fast-growing, abundantly 
seeding annuals. But even the so 
called old-fashioned hardy perennials 
are kept on the move. 

Consider, for instance, these four 
new named varieties of hollyhocks: 
Palling Belle, a lovely double, pale, 
pure pink, of fine form and habit; 
Pink Queen, handsome, salmon-pink, 
fully double flowers, robust; Primrose 
Queen, large and handsome double 
flowers of the purest primrose-yellow; 
Queen of Sheba, beautiful buff-prim- 
rose with rosy reflection, flowers fully 
double. 

And then we have that new baby’s 
breath, or gypsophila, called Rosy 
Veil. This grand dwarf, double pink 
form reaches a height of two feet and 
blooms throughout the summer and 
fall. The plants begin blooming two 
weeks earlier than the tall double gyp- 
sophila and continue later in the sea- 
son. This makes them particularly 
valuable to prolong the cuttine season. 
The foliage is graceful and a fine blue- 
green tint. 

Throughout July, August and early 
September. Russian sage, Perovskia 
atriplicifolia, is covered with long 
whorls of silvery-blue flowers of most 
graceful appearance. The flower’s 
stalk is approximately thirty inches 
to three feet long and is splendid for 
bouquets. These sprays are particu- 
larly fine for combining with dahlias, 
gladioli and other tall summer flow- 
ers. The foliage is pale gray and its 
wavy form creates a decidedly silvery- 
smoky effect in the garden. It is 
hardy anywhere and does well in all 
kinds of soil, but for best foliage 
effect should be grown in full sun. 

Veronica Blue Spires surpasses 
the species in every respect. Its 
deep blue spikes show up well in the 
hardy border. The foliage is clean, 
and the plant is of bushy upright 
habit and flowers throughout the 
early summer. It withstands hot and 
dry weather without suffering. 

Campanula isophylla, white weep- 
ing bellflower, is hardy with some 
protection or in sheltered yards and 
develops particularly well in a shady 
place in the rock garden. 
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Summaries from Short Course 


High Lights from Talks Given at Recent Two-Day School for 
Nurserymen at Painesville Conducted by Ohio State University 


RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


Advertising is most important 
from a retail standpoint, since whole- 
saling depends on relatively few cus- 
tomers, stated Glenn Campbell, of 
the Campbell-Sanford Advertising 
Agency, Cleveland. In retail selling 
every sale should be thought of as 
a special sale. Treat it as if it were 
the only sale to be made that day. 
Make it a personal contact. Every 
retailer should specialize in a few 
items in addition to the regular stock 
in trade. For these special items 
higher prices may be demanded. 
Become known for certain items. 

Three important facts in advertis- 
ing are to tell people (1) what you 
have for sale, (2) what you want for 
it and (3) where they can get it 
(firm's location). Advertising should 
be done in papers that will reach 
the clientele that is in the market for 
your products. Papers should be se- 
lected that take a pride in advertis- 
ing products such as yours. Follow 
up all inquiries. Here is where the 
personal equation of advertising 
comes in. Advertising is a lifelong 
proposition, but it is not a cure-all 
for all troubles. Advertising should 
be started on a basis that can be kept 
going. A “flash in the pan” will not 
get anyone anywhere. By constant 
advertising good-will will be built up 
in your concern, and a retail follow- 
ing will develop that cannot be de- 
stroyed overnight. 





FACTORS IN GRAFTING. 


Little experimental work has been 
done of late on grafting methods, but 
certain practices should be followed 
to assure success, said Harold Esper. 

One of the most important factors 
in successful grafting is vigor of the 
understock. This factor alone ac- 
counts for much of the loss during 
grafting operations. Suitable scion 
wood should be selected. A high 
carbohydrate content in the scions 
is desirable. 


Environmental factors, heat, mois- 
ture and air must be conducive to 
growth to assure a proper union. 
It is usually considered that the callus 


develops properly between 60 and 
80 degrees Fahrenheit. Humidity 
should be maintained near ninety-five 
per cent, and from eighteen to 
twenty per cent of oxygen should be 
present in the air. Careful manage- 
ment of the grafting cases will assure 
these conditions. 





DECALOGUE OF DIGGING. 


Discussing the important practices 
in digging and shipping nursery 
stock, Harold Esper gave ten sugges- 
tions for improvement as follows: 

1. Dig carefully and charge ac- 
cordingly. 

2. Stake where necessary, root 
prune frequently, prune top suf- 
ficient to produce well balanced top, 
and space far enough apart in nurs- 
ery rows so as to develop heavy 
plants. 

3. Follow a balanced fertilization 
program. Know your soil condition, 
and send out plants full of vigor. 

4. Regardless of the means of 
transportation, protect both tops and 
roots, so that the maximum moisture 
content is maintained and minimum 
of breakage occurs. 

5. Use plenty of labels and make 
them legible, water and weather- 
proof. 

6. In size specifications, furnish 
plants not only to height specified, 
but well balanced plants. 

7. Leave out of plant lists such 
stock as has been proved unfit for 
general landscape use. It is best in 
the end to discard worthless mate- 
rial than to sell it and eventually 
make enemies. 

8. Where plants are offered which 
can be used in specialized places 
only, such as members of the heath 
family, post special notice of this 
fact. 

9. Plants which require a ball of 
soil when moved should be dug with 
original soil and sufficient to insure 
uninterrupted growth. 

10. Handle as few plants as pos- 
sible through the medium of a stor- 
age house. Freshly dug plants are 
always better. Maintain proper 
humidity and temperature conditions 
when a storage house is used. 





PLANT IMPROVEMENT. 


Plant breeders should guard against 
promiscuous crossing; much more 
can be accomplished by careful se- 
lection of the parents and the crosses 
made with some definite factors in 
mind, declared Prof. Alex Laurie. 
Crosses made in the morning or late 
evening are often more successful 
than those made at other times. The 
stigma, at the time of crossing, should 
show a high content of sugars and 
starches. Plants that are pot-bound 
will usually show this condition. The 
flowers should be properly emascu- 
lated, bagged and tagged with the 
parentage. 

Recent tendencies in the field of 
plant breeding include changes in the 
fruiting period of apples and the 
production of disease-free varieties. 
Grapes with an increased sugar con- 
tent are desirable. In the field of 
ornamentals, hardiness, pest-immu- 
nity, drought-resistance and more 
floriferous varieties are desired. Fool- 
proof varieties of roses are in de- 
mand, as well as outdoor varieties 
better suited for cut flowers. 





DAMPING-OFF CONTROL. 


Soil sterilization and other means 
of damping-off control were de- 
scribed by Harold Esper. 

Steam sterilization by placing the 
soil or sand in flats in a tight box 
into which steam is admitted at a 
temperature of about 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit for two hours is eco- 
nomical where small amounts of soil 
are to be treated. A similar method 
involves the use of a box ten feet 
long, four feet wide and ten inches 
deep with a hinged bottom. Soil is 
shoveled into the box and steam 
emitted through pipe lines having 
3/16-inch holes. Cost of sterilizing 
in this way is about 78 cents per 
cubic yard. 

In larger beds permanent tile lines 
may be used for sterilization purposes 
as well as for subirrigation. Tile 3- 
inch or 4-inch in size may be laid in 
units of sixty to eighty feet in length 
and connected into a header, through 
which steam is admitted. Tempo- 
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rary lines may be laid for steriliza- 
tion purposes only, and then the soil 
or sand is piled around the lines and 
covered with a canvas to prevent the 
ready escape of steam. 

Heat for sterilization may also be 
furnished by electricity. In the box 
method two systems are in use. (1) 
The electrodes are placed _hori- 
zontally, one at the top and the 
other at the bottom and connected to 
opposite sides of a 230-volt line. (2) 
The electrodes are thin plates 
placed vertically and spaced two 
inches apart across the box. The 
first method is perhaps the more 
satisfactory in the majority of cir- 
cumstances. Boxes are constructed 
to hold about five cubic feet of soil. 
Cost of pasturizing soil electrically 
is about 4 to 5 cents a bushel in 
northeastern Ohio. The cost will 
vary with the price of current. 

Other methods of damping-off 
control include (1) formaldehyde 
drench, (2) copper oxide dust and 
(3) zinc oxide dust. Formaldehyde 
drench is used at the rate of two to 
four quarts of commercial formalde- 
hyde to fifty gallons of water and 
applied at the rate of two quarts per 
square foot of loosened soil area. 
Copper oxide is used for dusting 
seeds before sowing at the rate of 
one level teaspoonful per pound of 
seeds. Zinc oxide is applied to the 
surface of the soil in an even layer 
just as soon as the seeds are sown, 
as a means of preventing the post- 
emergence phase of damping-off. 
Twenty grams per square foot is the 
usual rate of application. 





FUNCTIONS OF SOIL. 


The purpose of the soil in grow- 
ing plants is twofold: It furnishes 
a dwelling place in which, under fa- 
vorable conditions, plants begin and 
continue growth from seed to ma- 
turity, and it is intimately associated 
with the nutrition, furnishing di- 
rectly the mineral constituents plants 
use and serving as a medium for 
conveying to them a portion of the 
air-derived constituents, stated Prof. 
Alex Laurie. 

Plant growth is best in topsoils, 
since more humus and bacteria are 
present and the texture and struc- 
ture of the soil is more conducive to 
normal development. 

The most favorable conditions for 
root growth are firmness, in order to 


support the plant in its place, and 
mellowness, in order to enable the 
delicate rootlets to penetrate easily 
in their search for water and dis- 
solved plant food. 

Organic matter is important. 
Humus makes a soil more granular 
and breaks up the adhesion of the 
small particles. The influence of lime 
in causing the fine soil particles to 
unite and form aggregations im- 
proves a“sticky clay soil. On the 
other hand, continued use of nitrate 
of soda may bring about excessive 
quantities of sodium carbonate in the 
soil, which causes a detrimental de- 
flocculating action. Continuous crop- 
ping over a number of years greatly 
reduces the organic matter content of 
the soil. 





CHOOSING FERTILIZERS. 


In discussing fertilizers, Prof. Alex 
Laurie described the making of arti- 
ficial manure by the use of cyanamid. 
To one ton of straw or other organic 
refuse are added 100 pounds of 
cyanamid and fifty pounds of super- 
phosphate. Make the pile five to 
eight feet high and about ten feet 
square. The material should be 
packed in ‘ayers about six inches 
deep and watered. An equal portion 
of the fertilizer is added between 
consecutive layers. The pile should 
be forked over every four to six 
weeks and the top left concave to 
hold water. 

Choice of carriers of nitrogen, he 
also said, usually is between nitrate 
of soda and ammonium sulphate. 
Based on availability, ammonium 
sulphate is best on alkaline and 
slightly acid soils, and nitrate of soda 
is somewhat better on highly acid 
soils. Phosphorus may be obtained 
from bone meal, superphosphate or 
Ammo-phos. Phosphorus in bone 
meal is slowly available and is rela- 
tively expensive. Superphosphate 
gives a more highly available source 


Season Crop 
. Fall (a) Rye 
(b) Rye and vetch 
(c) Wheat 
. Spring 
200 pounds per acre. 
. Spring Oats 
. Summer 


Time of Seeding 
Aug. 15—Sept. 15 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Apply sulphate of ammonia or cyanamid after disking at rate of 100 to 


March 15—April 15 
Apply complete fertilizer (especially on poor to medium soils) such as 
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under general conditions. Ammo- 
phos gives a relatively inexpensive 
source of phosphorus, and it is more 
readily available than either of the 
[Concluded on page 12.]} 





GREEN MANURES. 


Green manures are valuable as a 
means of improving soil conditions. 
The benefits from green manure 
crops, said Prof. L. C. Chadwick, are 
(1) supplying organic matter, which 
upon decomposition releases plant 
food and indirectly increases the 
availability of plant nutrients in the 
soil, (2) increasing nitrogen supply, 
especially if a leguminous crop is 
chosen, (3) conservation of soluble 
compounds by preventing leaching, 
(4) increasing the beneficial effect of 
microorganisms, (5) improvement of 
the subsoil, especially if legumes are 
used in that the roots extend much 
deeper into the soil, often as much 
as thirty to forty per cent of the root 
system is below thirty inches, (6) 
protecting the soil from surface 
erosion, (7) improving the structure 
and water-holding capacity of the 
soil, and (8) increasing the yield 
and quality of the succeeding crop. 

The approximate per cent of nitro- 
gen in the tops and roots at the time 
they are plowed under varies from 
1.30 to 1.75 with rye to 3.75 with 
hairy vetch and sweet clover. Soy 
beans run approximately 2.65 per 
cent. This would mean that a good 
crop of soy beans, for example, 
would add nitrogen equivalent to an 
application of 400 to 600 pounds of 
ammonium sulphate per acre. 

A suggested sequence of green 
manure crops for nurserymen was 
given, as below. It is not necessary 
that the schedule be followed as 
given, as it can be modified to fit 
the individual conditions. Some of 
the crops might be omitted, for ex- 
ample, oats, as a spring crop. 

Time of Plowing Under 

April 1—May 1 


April 15—May 10 


1—Sept. 15 
April 1—May 15 


1i—Oct. 1 


May 1—June 4 


2-12-6 or 4-12-4, at rate of 600 to 800 pounds per acre and disked into 


the soil. 
(a) Soy beans 
(b) Sudan grass 
. Fall (a) Rye 
(b) Rye and vetch 
(c) Wheat 


. Summer 


. Spring 


May 15—June 10 
May 20—June 20 


Aug. 15—Sept. 10 
Aug. 1—Aug. 20 


As suggested in 1 above. 


Apply sulphate of ammonia or cyanamid as suggested in 2 above. 


. Allow two weeks to elapse before nursery crops are planted. 
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Native Plants of Garden Value 


Third in Series of Articles on Neglected Opportunities 
for Nurserymen in Native Material — By C. W. Wood 


For reasons which should be read- 
ily apparent, our common butterfly 
weed, Asclepias tuberosa, should be 
universally grown. If for no other 
reason than its period of flowering 
in summer, when most perennials are 
bare of color, it deserves attention, 
but when we consider how much 
abuse it will stand, the true value of 
the plant comes to light. That word 
abuse may not, however, be the right 
one, for one hears plenty of com- 
plaints that the butterfly weed is 
hard to transplant, and it conse- 
quently has a reputation in some 
quarters of being finicky. As a 
matter of fact, though, there is no 
more accommodating plant to be 
found anywhere, lack of fertility and 
moisture, the presence of heat or cold 
to an extreme degree and general 
neglect as to cultivation making little 
difference to it. It does resent mov- 

it is in a vegetative state, 

when the specimen is 

is easily and safely trans- 
nal while dormant. It is perhaps 
not necessary to describe the plant 
or flower, for it is known to most 
nurserymen. But it seems not gen- 
erally known that in addition to the 
orange of the type, the species also 
varies to a fairly clear red and again 
in the other direction to a sulphur- 
yellow. I know of no present supply 
for vegetatively reproduced plants of 
these latter shades, though seeds are 
offered from plants embracing these 
and other colors. I might say, how 
ever, that it is not hard to arrive at 
the light shades after a few years of 
selection. 


Astragalus. 


I have had so much trouble with 
the milk vetches I am rather at a 
loss as to what to say, yet the genus 
contains so many good kinds some- 
thing should be done about it. At 
the outset let me say that they, more 
than almost any other plants of my 
acquaintance, resent disturbance after 
they get beyond the seedling stage. 
Many of the species are, perhaps, 
best grown in pots until they are 
ready to be sold, though even then 
they should not be held too long in 
confinement, for they generally send 


their roots deep in search of mois- 
ture. There is, in any case, some- 
thing about the plants that makes 
trouble when they are disturbed. 
Some observers say it is because they 
depend on a semiparasitic organism 
for their well-being, which is lost or 
unduly disturbed in the transplanting 
process. In any case they require 
care in handling and are best suited 
to local sales. They are, so far as 
I know the genus, easy to grow in a 
light soil in sun after they once be- 
come established. They are propa- 
gated from seeds, which are often 
tardy in germinating. 

The genus is a large one, compris- 
ing more than 1,500 species. I do 
not know just how many are native 
to this country, but the number is 
large, one plains flora listing seventy- 
six distinct kinds. Rydberg broke up 
the genus into a number of genera 
when he classified the western repre- 
sentatives, creating not a little con- 
fusion among horticulturists. No 
attempt will be made to name all the 
good ones that have been tested in 
my garden. Many of them are avail- 
able only after long searching and 
others not at all. Three or four that 
were noticeable for their beauty will 
be sufhicient for the present. 

Perhaps the loveliest is Astragalus 
cespitosus, a plant of dry hills and 
plains from Canada to Colorado and 
Utah. It makes a compact mat of 
silky leaves, either entire or divided 
into three to five leaflets, the entire 
plant not over two inches high. The 
purplish flowers, which are a more 
pleasing shade than the descriptive 
word used would indicate, are pressed 
against the silvery leaves, making a 
beautiful picture from May until July. 
If you use Rydberg’s classification, this 
plant will be found under Homalobus 
cespitosus. Astragalus Chamealuce, 
of Gray, is a fine little plant of about 
the same size as the preceding, with 
violet-colored flowers, large in 
but not of so long duration, lasting 
usually no longer than through May. 
This is Xylophacos pygmeus of Ryd- 
berg. A. Drummondii (Tium Drum- 
mondii, Rydberg) is a taller plant, 
generally about a foot, with the sil- 
very foliage that is characteristic of 


size, 


many astragaluses and cream-colored 
flowers in May. 


Callirhoé 

As usually defined by botanists the 
genus callirhoé is composed of nine 
species, all of which are native. Some 
of them are annuals and, even though 
of garden value, have no place in our 
present discourse, but the perennial 
ones deserve more attention than they 
get. That is especially true of C. in 
volucrata, whose procumbent stems 
may cover an area of three feet or 
more, producing large malva-like, 
crimson purple flowers with white 
centers, on stems eight to ten inches 
high all summer long. The long sea- 
son of bloom is a most ingratiating 
trait—one that would long ago have 
endeared the plant to gardeners were 
it not for the rather harsh flower 
color. I have noticed, however, that 
it shows a slight variation in that re- 
spect, occasionally producing much 
paler shades; so it would no doubt 
yield more pleasing colors in the hands 
of a patient plant breeder. The plant 
is so accommodating, growing in the 
most difficult dry situations, that it is 
too bad we cannot have it in better 


colors. 


Camassia. 


It is gratifying to note how camas- 
sias are becoming popular with eastern 
gardeners now that they are being 
more generally listed. No doubt they 
will become more popular as stock be- 
comes more plentiful and more people 
see them in flower. They are hardy, 
provide good cut flowers and make a 
bold display in ornamental plantings 
when massed in large quantities. They 
have the added good grace of easy cul- 
ture to recommend them. It is a fact, 
though, that they should have plenty 
of moisture before and during flower- 
ing to enable them to do their best, 
but they give a good account of them- 
selves in a border or open woodland 
soil that is full of organic matter. They 
grow readily from fall-sown seeds, but 
propagation by that method means a 
wait of three or four years before the 
blooming stage is reached. Normally 
the bulbs produce few or no offsets, 
but it is reported that they may be in- 
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duced to do so by injuring the bulbs, 
as is done in hyacinth culture. A sys- 
tem of vegetative propagation might 
be worked out with this as a basis, 
when the demand justifies it. The 
following kinds are available from 
western and southern California: Cu- 
sickii, esculenta and its variety angus- 
ta, Howellii, Leichtlinii and Quamash. 
I have not seen C. esculenta angusta, 
but of the others, C. Leichtlinii is by 
far the best. It varies so much in 
color as it ranges up and down the 
Pacific region one can get all of the 
colors common to the genus. 


Cardamine. 


Cardamines are rarely showy plants 
and, generally speaking, are not for 
general cultivation, needing more 
moisture as a rule than the average 
garden can provide. There are a 
number of excellent species, however, 
for planting along streams and other 
wet places, all of them, except perhaps 
the cuckoo-flower, Cardamine praten- 
sis, being quite unknown to gardeners. 
They are so little known in trade chan- 
nels it would be quite useless to de- 
scribe them here with the hope that 
the descriptions would make it pos- 
sible to obtain seeds or plants of the 
wanted kinds in the usual trade chan- 
nels. If you have customers who use 
or can use this sort of material, an 
excursion to wet meadows, streams 
and moist woods may reveal some of 
the nine or ten different kinds native 
to eastern United States. The west, 
especially the mountain regions, also 
has a number of good kinds. 


Cassia. 


Generally speaking, the hardy cas- 
sias are not exciting, though C. mari- 
landica is a plant of more than pass- 
ing merit. It is, first of all, one of the 
best drought-resisters I know, going 
through intense heat and all kinds of 
dry weather without drooping a leaf. 
This is all the more remarkable when 
we read in the books that it grows 
naturally often in wet soil. I have 
had it for years in the driest part of a 
dry garden, and its finely cut foliage is 
always the most charming part of that 
section, eliciting comment from all 
who do not know the plant. It will 
grow four feet high in good soil that 
is not too dry, but rarely exceeds half 
that in very dry soil. The yellow 
flowers, which come in July and Au- 
gust in axillary racemes near the tops 
of the stems, are an added ornament of 


no small value. It is easily grown 
from seeds and should make a good 
plant for the neighborhood grower. 


Carex. 


Of the 185 species of carex men- 
tioned in Gray’s Manual for North- 
eastern United States, I shall call at- 
tention to just one, C. Fraseri. No 
doubt there are many others which 
should find a place in our gardens, but 
this one is so remarkable in many ways 
it should be made available to garden- 
ers. It makes a tuft of stiff, broad, 
thick, flat evergreen leaves, looking 
like a sedge one is apt to find in north- 
ern localities. It grows naturally in 
rich mountain woods from Virginia 
southward, but has been hardy in my 
northern Michigan garden, though I 
seldom get it to bloom. The foliage 
is, nevertheless, ample justification for 
its culture. It grows readily from fall- 
sown seeds and needs a shady situation 
protected from strong winds, which 
would mar the beautiful leaves. 





CHOOSING FERTILIZERS. 
[Concluded from page 10.} 


other two carriers and adds nitrogen 
in addition. 

Nurserymen should become more 
familiar with soil tests. Such tests 
will give an indication of whether 
a complete fertilizer or single ele- 
ments are necessary. Many nursery- 
men spend more money than neces- 
sary by using a complete fertilizer 
when only a single material, such as 
nitrogen or phosphorus, is needed. 

Nationally advertised complete fer- 
tilizers have certain advantages in 
that they are generally more thor- 
oughly mixed and more gradually 
available, and they contain some of 
the minor elements. Even in face of 
these facts, it is questionable whether 
the average nurseryman can use 
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them to advantage in general fer- 
tilization practices because of the 
high cost. 

The availability of the different 
essential elements in relation to acid- 
ity was discussed, as were the vari- 
ous symptoms of deficiency. Lack 
of nitrogen is shown by a stunted 
growth and completely yellow leaves 
that remain attached to the plant. 
Phosphorus deficiency may show 
some yellowing between the veins of 
the leaves, but more often they are 
dark or purplish green color and drop 
early. Growth is normally stunted. 
Lack of potash is manifested by a 
mottling of the leaves, that often 
become purplish or brownish at the 
margins. Deficiency of boron is 
shown by distorted leaves which 
show definite lesions. 





ADVANCES IN PROPAGATION. 
Prof. L. C. Chadwick, speaking 


on some of the recent advances in 
the field of plant propagation, noted 
that considerable progress has been 
made in overcoming delayed germina- 
tion of seeds. An understanding of 
the fundamentals involved is impor- 
tant. Where the delayed germina- 
tion is caused by a hard seed coat, 
it may be overcome by scarification, 
by acid treatment and in some cases 
simply by storing at temperatures of 
65 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit for two 
to four months. Acid treatments 
have certain disadvantages in that 
different seeds react differently to the 
acids and, unless watched closely, 
damage to the embryo may result. 
Seeds that require only a resting 
period may be hastened in their 
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germination by storage at 35 to 40 
degrees for three to five months. 
Where both the coat and a resting 
condition are factors, the best results 
may be secured by stratification in 
moist sand and peat at 65 to 70 de- 
grees for two to four months, fol- 
lowed by stratification at 35 to 40 


degrees for a similar length of time. 


Little work has been done in the 
field of budding and grafting. The 
fact that vascular continuity or the 
development of the tissues respon- 
sible for translocation is not com- 
pleted until the second year may ex- 
plain why losses frequently occur 
after the grafts are removed from 
the grafting case. 


Probably the most striking ad- 
vancement in the field of plant 
propagation has been the suggested 
use of certain growth promoting 
substances to stimulate root forma- 
tion on cuttings. These studies have 
not progressed far enough yet so 
that many commercial recommenda- 
tions are possible. However, it ap- 
pears that indolebutyric acid is the 
most important of the substances 
tried. Concentrations and length of 
treatments must be determined for 
different types of cuttings. Concen- 
trations of one to ten milligrams per 
100 cubic centimeters of water with 
treatments ranging from three to 
twenty-four hours are effective. The 
higher concentrations and longer 
treatments are useful with hardwood 
cuttings. Cuttings are made in the 
usual way, placed in the solution so 
that it covers about one or one and 
one-half inches of the basal end of 
the cuttings for the required length 
of time and then the cuttings are 
transferred to the regular cutting 


bench. 








Improved Practices in 
Propagation by Seed 


By L. C. Chadwick 


Four articles, including table of Seed 
Stratification Practices, reprinted 
from The American Nurseryman in 
32-page booklet, bound in stiff paper 
cover. 


“Worth many times the price of the 
magazine” was the verdict of readers 
on these articles. 
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Farm Forestry Bill 


Text of Proposed Bill Supplemented by 
Policy Statement of Forest Service Head 


A farm forestry bill, patterned some- 
what after the Norris-Jones bill which 
was ‘lost in the House at the previous 
session of Congress, has been the sub- 
ject of conferences between nursery- 
men and government officials during the 
past several months. January 25 a con- 
ference was held at Washington, D. C. 
between Chet G. Marshall, A.A.N. ex- 
ecutive committee member and chairman 
of the legislative and tariff committee; 
Owen G. Wood, A.A.N. executive com- 
mittee member and also member of the 
federal and state nursery committee; 
Dr. F. A. Sileox, chief of the forest 
service; Ear] W. Tinker, assistant chief; 
W. H. Brokaw, director of extension 
service for Nebraska, and Clayton W. 
Watkins, extension forester for Ne- 


braska. 

Since it was considered impossible to 
go into too great detail in the bill, 
policy statement was issued by the chief 
of the forest service which would pro- 
tect the nurserymen in the administra- 
tion of the bill in the event of its pas- 
sage. 

Following is the text of the proposed 
bill “to authorize coéperation in the de- 
velopment of farm forestry in the states 
and territories” 

fe it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in order to aid agri- 
culture, increase farm forest income, conserve 
water resources, increase employment, and in 
other ways advance the general welfare and im- 
prove living conditions on farms through refor- 
estation and afforestation in the various states 
and territories, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized in coijperation with the land grant 
colleges and universities and state forestry agen- 
cies, in their respective fields, wherever such 
agencies can and will codjperate, or tn default 
of such codperation to act directly, to produce 
or procure and distribute forest trees and shrub 
planting stock; to make necessary investigations; 
to advise farmers regarding the establishment, 
protection and management of farm forests and 
forest and shrub plantations and the harvesting, 
utilization and marketing of the products thereof; 
and to enter into codperative agreements for the 
establishment, protection and care of farm or 
other forest land tree and shrub plantings within 
such states and territories; and whenever suit- 
able government-owned lands are not available, 
to lease, purchase or accept donations of land 
and develop nursery sites for the production of 
such forest planting stock as is needed to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this act, bunt not in 
cluding ornamental or other stock for landscape 
plantings commonly grown by established com- 
mercial nurserymen, and no stock grown in gov- 
ernment and coiperating nurseries shall be al- 
lowed to enter regular trade channels. No codp- 
erative reforestation or afforestation shall be 
undertaken pursuant to this act unless the coip- 
erator makes available without charge the land 


to be planted and the government shall not con- 
tribute to the direct additional cost more than 
fifty per centum of the established ultimate direct 
additional cost, as determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, of establishing, protecting and 
caring for any such tree or shrub plantation in 
accordance with the conditions and requirements 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated annually such 
amounts as may be necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of this act. This act shall be known 
as the “Codperative Farm Forestry Act’’. 


Following is the statement of policy 
concerning relationships with commer- 
cial nurseries issued by the chief of the 
forest service: 

In case legislation providing for codperation in 
the development of farm forestry is enacted, the 
forest service will be guided by the following pol- 
icy in the administration of the act in so far as it 
is administered by the forest service. 

1. The forest service will not permit planting 
stock grown in either federal or codjperative nurs 
eries to enter commercial channels, It will not 
permit the use of planting stock for landscaping 
or ornamental purposes on private land or for pro- 
tective planting about the home site, including 
structures, gardens and orchards. 

2. The forest service will not permit the distri- 
bution of stock from federal or codperative nurs- 
eries that is more than 4 years of age or more 
than five feet in height above the ground. 

3. The forest service will not dispose of less 
than 500 trees to any one individual or any one 
planting operation. 

4. Where established commercial nursery facili- 
ties are available, the forest service will not de- 
velop federally owned or codperatively financed 
nurseries for the production of planting stock to 
be distributed to farmers or others, provided the 
commercial nurseries can and will codperate to the 
extent of producing planting stock in sufficient 
quantities and at satisfactory prices, as compared 
with the cost of production in public nurseries; 
also provided commercial nurseries will produce 
planting stock of suitable species, sizes, quality 
and seed source. Certification as to conformance 
with specifications will be required. 

5. As a general policy, the forest service will 
cojperate with commercial nurseries, utilizing 
their established sources of production in the 
maximum degree where not contrary to the pub- 
lic interests and where this can be done without 
injury to the individuals with whom coéperative 
planting projects are being carried on. 





MINNESOTA SEED STATION. 


A congressional subcommittee ap- 
pointed to act on appropriations for 
the lake states forest service will meet 
in Washington this week. Among other 
matters to be discussed will be the es- 
tablishment of a federal seed station 


and laboratory at the University Farm, 


St. Paul, Minn. The laboratory will test 
and certify tree seeds sold in the north- 
ern states. 

Roy D. 
Nursery 


of the Jewell 
Minn., and 


Underwood, 
Co., Lake City, 
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president of the Minnesota State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, has received a 
letter from Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, recommending such a plan. The 
proposed University Farm station would 
analyze, test and certify seeds for trees 
of varieties and kinds suitable for grow- 
ing in prairie wood lots, windbreaks 
and in reforestation of cut-over lands. 
Hardy, drought-resistant stock at mod- 
erate cost is the object of the plan, 
which is supported not only by nursery- 
men, but by Minnesota Congressmen. Dr. 
Raphael Zon, director of the station of 
the lake states forest service, is in 
Washington to speak at the scheduled 
hearing. The idea of the laboratory has 
been discussed at several meetings of 
the state and local nurserymen’s organi- 
zations. 





BLISTER RUST BAN REVISED. 


A revision of the regulations in con- 
nection with the white-pine blister rust 
quarantine (quarantine No. 63), effec- 
tive March 1, was announced last week 
by the Secretary of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C. 

The revision adds Maryland, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin to the list 
of states which have established blis- 
ter rust control areas, in which both the 
planting and possession of currant and 
gooseberry plants are prohibited under 
state authority. States to which this 
provision previously applied are Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New York, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
The purpose of this provision is to pre- 
vent the introduction of the alternate 
host plants of the disease (currant and 
gooseberry plants) into the portions of 
the states where 5-leaved pines are of 
economic importance and from which 
such hosts have been or are being re- 
moved. 

Conditions under which federal per- 
mits may be issued for the interstate 
shipment of 5-leaved pines from states 
where the blister rust is known to be 
present are modified so that such pines 
—which have not been raised from the 
seedling stage under the rigid disease- 
free conditions previously prescribed— 
may now be moved interstate when in 
the judgment of the bureau of entomol- 
ogy and plant quarantine there is little 
or no risk of such pines’ spreading the 
rust. 

Regulations pertaining to 5-leaved 
pines also are revised to prohibit their 
interstate movement when visibly in- 











The Plant Sensation of the Decade 


The value of this wonder spire plant has been gesvee beyond a shadow of a doubt by 
the general acceptance of the trade. Over 500,000 plants being sold since introduction 
in the fall of 1934. 
A rather limited supply is available for spring 1937. The established prices are as 
follows: WHOLESALE RETAIL 
SIZE Per10 Peri100 Per 1000 Each Per5 Per25 Per 100 
$0.30 $1.15 $4.50 $16.50 
35 1.40 5.75 21.00 
45 7.50 27.00 
Recccccces -60 2.25 9.75 36.00 
2 to 2% feet 75 3.00 13.75 50.00 
The large complete book depicting the * ‘Ready-Made” hedge is available upon request. 
je may be made direct from the Cole Nursery Co. or from the following licensed 
stributors: . 
Mount Arbor Nurseries..Shenandoah, Ia. 
Adams Nursery, Inc....Springfield, Mass. 
Bay State Nursery..North Abington and a repocten, yy Princeton, N. J. 
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c. R. Burr & Co Manchester, Conn. ° 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc....Philadelphia, Pa. Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards 
Fairview eet eae Nursery 
Fairview, Pa. 
-Monroe, Mich. 
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SHADE TREES 
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Weeping Cherry 
5 to 6-ft. stems - . 13.50 
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Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 
CANTERBURY, Box A, Easton, Md. 





fected with the white-pine blister rust, 
unless such trees are shipped in a pre- 
servative or are authorized and labeled 
under the provisions of regulation 7, 
which provides that such infected trees 
may be shipped interstate by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
experimental, educational or scientific 
purposes under safeguards prescribed 
by the bureau of entomology and plant 
quarantine. 





CONNECTICUT TAX BILL. 


A delegation of Connecticut nursery 
men appeared before the finance com 
mittees of the two houses of the state 
legislature at the capitol at Hartford, 
February 18, in support of bills offered 
by the legislative committee of the Con- 
necticut Nurserymen’s Association to 
exempt nursery stock from assessment 
for town taxes as personal property. 
rhe bill would amend section 1163 of 
the general statutes, revision of 1930, 
so as to provide for the exemption of 
“all dormant and growing crops, decid 
uous, evergreen and herbaceous plants 
from taxation.” 

Speaking for the state association, 

F. Baker, of the North-Eastern For- 
estry Co., Cheshire, pointed out that only 
a few towns in Connecticut are now tax- 
ing nursery stock as a growing crop, but 
if the practice continues, it will drive 
nurserymen out of business. 

Raymond A, Johnson appeared in be 
half of C. R. Burr & Co., Manchester, 
which now has a tax case in the Supe 
rior court. He said that nursery stock 
is usually classed as farm produce, and 
the latter is specifically exempted in the 
present state law. 

Dr. Francis W. Langstroth, of the 
Langstroth Conifer Nursery, Danbury, 
emphasized the fact that a nurseryman 
does not know until he sells it whether 
the stock has any value. Last year, he 
said, he eut down 30,000 trees, which 
would have represented a sizable tax 
item. 

Opposition at the hearing was ex- 
pressed only by representatives of tax 
payers’ organizations, who registered 
routine objections to all tax-emption 
measures. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


Patents were issued on a peach and 
avocado February 9, according to infor- 
mation from Rummler, Rummler & 
Woodworth, patent lawyers of Chicago, 
as follows: 


No. 233. Peach. Carl Howard Fisher, Queens- 
ton, Ont., Canada. A new and distinct variety 
of freestone peach tree and fruit, characterized 
particularly by the early maturity of the highly 
colored fruit, the juicy but firm nature of the 
fruits, the absence of red coloring around the pits 
and the habit of the fruits of hanging on the tree 
until very ripe. 


No. 234. Avocado. Charles C. Henry, Escon- 
dido, Cal., assignor of one-half to Jesse L. Jones, 
Escondido, Cal. An avocado variety character- 
ized by fruit which when ripe has exterior shape, 
broadly obovate; surface, smooth and glossy; ex- 
terior color, deep maroon purple with bronze 
speckles, and interior color, yellow with a definite 
green stripe near the surface; fresh, smooth, free 
from fiber, with rich, nutty flavor and high oil 
content; seed, relatively small and loose when 
matured. 


Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, 
Chicago patent lawyers, announce that 
the following new plant patent on a 
rose was issued February 16, 1937: 


No. 235. Rose. Luther Burbank, deceased, 
late of Santa Rosa, Cal., by Elizabeth Waters 
Burbank, executrix, Santa Rosa, Cal., assignor 
to Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisi- 
ana, Mo. new and distinct variety of rose 
characterized particularly by the color and grace- 
fulness of form of its flower end its exceptionally 
long pointed bnda. 





First-Class 
LINING-OUT and 
WINDBREAK 
STOCK 


Caragana Arborescens 


7500 2to 6 ins... 
4100 €6to 9 ins. 
1500 9 to 12 ins 
1300 12 to 18 ins 


Honey Locust 


12,000 6 to 12 ins. 

20,000 2 to 18 ins 

13,300 18 to 24 ins 

1,600 2to 38 ft... 
These are _ thorniess what’ s more— 
they'll stay thornless as they grow up 
2-year root-pruned stock, superb root 
system, larger sizes well branched 


Chinese Elm a 


8000 6 to 12 ins , $0.50 $34.00 
8000 12 to 18 ins....... 35 7.00 
5000 18 to 24 ins... . 125 10.00 
8000 2to 3 ft. 2.00 16.00 


Heavy 2-year transplanted 10 100 

700 3 to 4 ft $2.00 $16.00 

250 4toSbft........... 300 25.00 

“First come, first served.”’ Cash with 

order, please, f.o.b. Fort Collins. Pack- 
ing charged at actual cost. 


FRANK M. RICHARD, JR. 
P. 0. Box 363, Fort Collins, Colorado 











CHINESEB ELM 


ULMUS PUMILA (Northern Strain) 
SEEDLINGS 
Hardy Northern Type— Mature stock, power 
dug. Immediate or later shipment. 


TOLLESON NURSERIES Denver, Colo. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


A fine block of budded Moline, Vase and 
American Elm, sizes 1 to 2-in. caliper, 
for growing on purposes or for immedi- 
ate use. Trees must be sold and are 
priced to sell 


BYRD NURSERIES, Omaha, Nebraska 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
ag ale yoy 


Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS, 














EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Asparagus Roots 


We offer to the trade one of the largest 
plantings of 1 and 2-year roots in the 
east. Write us for prices. 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS NURSERIES 


Salisbury, Maryland 














Meetings of the Trade 


INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The midwinter meeting of the In- 
diana Nurserymen’s Association was 
held January "28 at the Lincoln hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. This was the fourth 
annual meeting, and all indications 
pointed to a large and better associa- 
tion. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Ollie A. Hobbs, Bridgeport. 
The secretary read his report and gave 
the members an account of the paid-in 
dues. 

The morning’s meeting included a 
discussion of the business problems of 
the association and the election of offi- 
cers for the year of 1937, President 
Hobbs appointed a nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of Homer Wiegand, 
Alex Tuschinsky and G. N. Moyer. The 
following were nominated and elected: 
President, Vernon Krider, Middlebury; 
vice- president, Alex . Tuschinsky, In- 
dianapolis; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Devol Ernst, Muncie. 

A. B. Cunningham, Waldron, and 
Homer Wiegand, Indianapolis, were 
elected to take the positions of the re- 
tiring executive committee members, 
W. C. Reed and Carl Haas. 

Mr. Cunningham was responsible for 
the nomination and election of a mem- 
bership committee, of which the secre- 
tary-treasurer will act as chairman. 

In the afternoon, the president intro- 
duced Clarence O. Siebenthaler, Day- 
ton, O., president of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, who pointed 
out the many problems that, through 
government legislation, now face the 
nursery business, and he emphasized 
the need for a united front to combat 
destructive legislation. His address 
was enthusiastically received by the 
members and wil! no doubt result in 
the full support by Indiana members of 
the A, A. N, 

Frank Wallace, state entomologist, 
gave a most enlightening talk on the 
beetle situation in Indiana and neigh- 
boring states. He fully discussed the 
state’s method of attack and treatment. 
The officials are doing everything to 
prevent the spread of this most dam- 
aging insect and seem to have the situ- 
ation well in hand. They are by con- 
tacts and education holding open neigh- 
boring states and territories from 
quarantining. 

After Mr. Wallace’s talk, the new of- 
ficers were presented to the association. 
Since Mr. Krider was absent, the chair 
was filled by the vice-president, Alex 
Tuschinsky. Mr. Tuschinsky gave a 
cordial invitation to the members of 
the association to hold the summer 
meeting at his nursery, where he guar- 
anteed a royal entertainment would be 
in store. The time for the meeting was 
left to his selection. 





NURSERYMEN HONOR McLAREN. 


John McLaren was the guest of honor 
at the meeting of the Central California 
Nurserymen’s Association February 11 
at the Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, 
Cal. Over fifty members and friends at- 
tended the affair, at which he was made 
honorary member of the association. 
After the dinner, Gordon Wallace pre- 
sided, and R. D. Hartman introduced 
Mr. McLaren, who then told of the 


work which is going on at the Golden 
Gate park, of which he has been super- 
intend nt for so long a time. 

A report on the proposed legislation 
on trades and standards was given to 
the association. Howard Gilkey talked 
on the coming California spring garden 
show, which will be held the last part 
of April and the first two days of May. 

New members in the association taken 
in were: Howard Gilkey, Oakland; H. 
Werle, of the Bungalow Nursery, Colma, 
and a representative of the Orinda Nurs- 
ery, Orinda. 





TWIN CITIES NURSERYMEN. 


A fairly good representation attend- 
ed a dinner meeting of the Twin City 
Nurserymen’s Association, Wednesday, 
February 10, at the University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn. President Harry Frank- 
lin Baker, Minneapolis, presided. Secre- 
tary Vincent Bailey, St. Paul, present- 
ed reports and minutes of previous 
meetings. 

Prof. W. H. Alderman, of the Uni- 
versity Farm, was asked for recom- 
mendations on how to make a students’ 
fund more useful. Professor Alderman 
said he had been in consultation with 
university officers and offered two sug- 
gestions: (1) In order to bring the 
matter in proper form, the name of the 
fund should be officially changed to 
the Ruedlinger memorial fund. (2) 
That prizes for research work in horti- 
culture, with special reference to the 
nursery industry, be awarded, instead 
of making loans. These suggestions 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


were adopted, and further additions 
will be made to the fund from time 
to time as circumstances permit. H. J. 
Reid gave the latest information re- 
garding the social security act and 
its application to nurserymen. 

It was decided that the dues of 
members be raised to $3 per year, 
from $2. Mrs. H. March, Oxboro, 
widow of the late H. March, who was 
the victim of an accident last year, 
was admitted to membership. A vote 
of thanks was given to members of 
the staff at the University Farm for 
their continued interest in the associa- 
tion and the industry generally. 

After the meeting the members ad- 
journed to the auditorium to hear a 
lecture by Dr. Ross A, Gortner, chief 
of the division of biochemistry at the 
University Farm. The lecture was the 
last of three popular talks and dealt 
with science in agriculture, with spe- 
cial reference to popular fallacies re- 
garding what science is doing to aid 
those whose living depends on the soil. 
These lectures have been exceedingly 
well attended by nurserymen, florists 
and other growers. 





LONG ISLAND GARDEN CLUB DAY. 


The fifth annual garden club day 
sponsored by the Long Island Nursery- 
men’s Association will be held March 
3 in the ballroom of the Garden City 
hotel, Garden City, at 2 p. m. Invita- 
tions have been extended to all garden 
clubs and horticultural societies on 
Long Island. 

There will be a business session at 
10 o’clock in the morning for members 
of the association to discuss spring ac- 
tivities and receive reports. 

The meeting at 2 o’clock will be 








—— 
Cc a. a Summersweet, 





Viburnum Cassinoides, Withe-rod, 


All fresh dug stock. 
Cash, please. 


Box 223 


COLLECTED LINING-OUT STOCK 


Acer Rubrum, Red Maple, straight trees, 3 to 4 ft 

Acer Saccharum, Sugar Maple, straight trees, 3 to 4 ft 

Benzoin Aestivale, Spicebush, 12 to 18 ins 

Betula Pagewtere. Canoe Birch, 12 to 18 ins 

aroliniana, American Hornbeam, 

andens, American Bittersweet, 12 to 18 ins 

12 to 18 ins 

Common Witch-hazel, 12 to 18 ins......... 

eee Corymbosum, Highbush Blueberry, 12 to 18 ins., 

Viburnum Acerifolium, Mapleleaf Viburnum, 12 to 18 ins 

12 to 18 ins 


Prices quoted on larger quantities. 
Price List sent on request. 


CHARLES H. WILLIAMS NURSERIES 


12 to 18 ins 


clumps. 


remeron mh 
SSSS22=ESz2EE= 


Exeter, N. H. 











00 per 100 


GROUND COVE 


or lacy fly. 


DOE VALLEY 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, collected seedlings 
10 to 12 ins., $6.00 per 100, $40.00 per 1000 
RHODODENDRONS, yg and CAROLINIANUM, seedlings 
, $50.00 per 1000 
RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM or MOUNTAIN LAUREL, or mixed 
Carload of 450 good clumps, 1% to 4 ft., $200.00 
HEMLOCK CANADENSIS and CAROLINIANA 
Canadensis 8 to 12 ins., $30.00 per 1000 
ee ee 8 y! = 2 ins., 
PL/ BUTUS. GALAX, WINTERGREEN, 
PARTRIDGE BERRY. aDyes COPODIUM, FERNS, clumps, $10.00 per 100 


Send for list of Evergreen Shrubs, collected and nursery grown. 


Northern Office: HARRISON, N. Y. 


50.00 per 1000 


No Japanese beetle 


FARMS, INC. 











Hardy, Northern strain. 





CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Well matured, good roots, carefully graded and 
stored. Priced on a fair competitive basis. Carload rates to most eastern points. 


MILTON NURSERY CO., Milton, Ore. 
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CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Thoroughly matured, splendidly rooted 
stock for immediate shipment if desired. 


True, hardy, North China strain. 
Our seed and seedlings come from North 
China strain trees which have stood 
temperatures of lower than 30 below 
zero here. 

Take no chances. 
and seedlings. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 


Plant our hardy seed 
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The great question! 


Where to get new and rare trees 
and shrubs at trade prices? 


EASY ENOUGH! 
Write today for list 3637. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


San Jose, Calif. 














INTERESTING CATALOG 


Seeds of Rare Plants 


Illustrated descriptive offer of 
2800 unusual species; alpines, border 
perennials, lilies, shrubs, trees. Gives 
needs, uses, seasons, heights, etc., a 
work of reference. Sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Seed Grower 
Dept. 82 Merchantville, N. J. 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 

















LINING-OUT STOCK and 
FINISHED MATERIALS 
Evergreens, Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 

on request 
Not in the Jap Beetle Quarantine Zone 
FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Erie County, Pa. 








QUALITY LINING-OUT STOCK 


Seedlings and transplants of 19 
varieties of evergreens, maples, 
nut trees and fancy shrubs for 
spring delivery. 
MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
Wholesale 


Growers 
342 Apple Ave. Muskegon, Mich. 











BOYD NURSERY COMPANY 
McMINN VILLE TENNESSEE 


Wholesale Growers 
of a complete line of 
NURSERY STOCK 


Collectors of Native Shrubs, Trees and Ferns 
Write for Trade List 











opened by a word of greeting from the 
new president, Peter M. Koster. 

The program will continue with a 10- 
minute round-table discussion between 
two members of the garden clubs and 
two members of the association. Then 
the meeting will be opened for a gen- 
eral discussion of topics of general in- 
terest to garden clubs. 

A competition for the identification 
of evergreens and evergreen shrubs will 
be open to two representatives from 
each club, and a suitable prize will be 
awarded. 

E, L. D. Seymour, horticultural edi- 
tor of House and Garden and newly 
elected president of the Long Island 
Horticultural Society, will give an in- 
formal address. 

A demonstration of growing plants 
from understock to the finished prod- 
uct will conclude the program. The 
decorations of the ballroom are in the 
hands of a capable committee, and 
something interesting and unusual is ex- 
pected to be on display, according to 
the secretary, G. Clifton Sammis, Hunt- 
ington, L, 1. 





ROCK GARDEN GROUP MEETS. 


A well attended meeting of the New 
England group of the American Rock 
Garden Society was held at the home of 
Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., February 19. Mrs. Hough- 
ton is the president of the American 
Rock Garden Society. A splendid buf- 
fet supper was served in advance of the 
meeting, which was called to order by 
Mrs. Houghton. Mrs. Dorothy Hansell, 
New York, secretary of the American 
Rock Garden Society, stated that the 
society now has over 500 members in 
the United States and some in Canada 
and Europe. The society is planning to 
hold its second annual exhibition in the 
Museum of Natural History, New York, 
May 14 to 16. 

William N, Craig showed seventy-five 
slides of rock plants and gardens. 
Other views were shown by Mrs. W. 8. 
Colburn and Mrs. Houghton. Members 
asked numerous questions, and later 
there were round-table discussions on 
gentians, primulas and bulbous plants 
suitable for rock gardens. 





SET PACIFIC COAST DATES. 


This year’s convention of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Nurserymen will 
be held at Portland, Ore., June 9 to 11, 
while the twenty-ninth annual rose fes- 
tival is in progress. The Oregon Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, under the lead 
ership of Earl Houseweart, will act as 
host to the visitors. The rose show 
held in connection with the annual rose 
festival will be much enlarged for the 
benefit of the nurserymen. 





IN PREPARATION for the widening of E) 
Camino Real through San Carlos, Cal., a 
block of shrubs and plants at the Peren- 
nial Garden Nursery, located on that 
highway, have had to be moved. 


THE week of March 1 to 7 has been 
designated as planting week in Califor- 
nia by Governor Frank F. Merriam 
through the combined efforts of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Nurserymen, the 
Southern California Horticultural Insti- 
tute and the Central California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. March 7 is arbor 
day in that state. 





Special Offer 
SURPLUS NURSERY STOCK 


NECTARINES 
Quetta, Stanwick, Gower 
PEACHES 
Halford, Gaume, Muir, J. H. Hale 
2 to 83 ft,, 7T%c; 3 to 4 ft., 10c; 
4 to 6 ft., 12%c. 
Prices f. o. b. nursery 


LEONARD DOW’S NURSERIES 


Phone 1244 TURLOCK. CALIF. 











MILTON NURSERY CO. 
Milton, Oregon 
Growers General Nursery Stock 


Birch: Awe Be coptag. 7 7 to 8 ft. and 
8 to 9 hite, specimens 
all AM. 
ground. 

Chinese Elm: Seedlings and 
planted branched stock. 

Locust, Globe-head, rapid grower. 

Magione Norway, Schwedler, Soft, Sugar, 
et whips and branched. Globe 

top-grafted. 

Fruit Tree Seedlings. 

Car lot accommodations for eastern 

points. 


YOUR WANT LIST APPRECIATED 


- oa ky branched at 


trans- 











A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 


Very complete line of quality stock 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY © 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
In America. 


We accept growing contracts for 3 to 5 years. 
Quality stock. References on request. 


John Holmason, Prop. 














SPRING SPECIALS 


Bleeding Hearts, strong 1-year clumps, $7.50 MH 

100. Regal Lily seedlings, $5.00 per 1000. 

varieties of trises, one of each, labeled (worth 

up to $1.00 each), for $15.00, including Pink 

Satin, President Pilkington, Dauntless, etc. 

Fine offer for landscaping or for a trial garden. 
*atalogue free. 


SMITH’S GARDENS 
CLARKSTON, WASH. 
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California Frost Injury 


Effects of Recent Cold Weather on Trees 
and Shrubs Reported by Nurserymen 


“Frost Problems” was the subject for 
the discussion, which was led by Mrs. 
Helen Van Pelt, at the meeting of the 
California Horticultural Society Feb- 
ruary 15, at San Francisco, Cal. Nurs- 
erymen and amateurs are now checking 
up on the damage done by the ex- 
tremely cold weather which struck Cali- 
fornia and the Pacifie coast this win- 
ter. In the Golden Gate park, where in 
1932 the damage was considerable, Eric 
Walther attributes the small losses this 
year to the extremely dry fall, which 
kept all the plants and trees in a dor- 
mant condition. In the east bay sec- 
tion, the temperatures were lower and 
more losses were reported. The same 
was true of districts south of San Fran- 
cisco, in the hills where ordinarily the 
frost does little harm. 

W. B. Clarke, San Jose, noted that 
while at the nursery the temperature 
dropped to within about 1% degrees of 
what it did in December, 1932, many 
plants went through this freeze abso- 
lutely uninjured, although they were 
either killed outright or severely hurt 
in 1932. There seem to be several the- 
ories, he states, regarding this re- 
sult, but he believes that the contrast- 
ing results were due to widely differing 
conditions. The fall of 1932 was mild, 
with almost no frost, and when the big 
freeze came, the plants were in a soft 
and practically growing condition. This 
year the freeze was nearly a month 
later, with many sharp frosts in the in- 
terval, which had stopped the growth 
and ripened the plants thoroughly so 
that they were probably in the best 
possible condition to withstand the se- 
vere cold. 


Uninjured Stock. 


Included in Mr, Clarke’s list of plants 
which received no injury whatever from 
the frost are: Abelia floribunda, Adeno- 
earpus foliolosus, Beckea virgata, 
Boronia elatior, Brachysema lanceola- 
tum, Brunfelsia floribunda (defoliated), 
Brunfelsia macrantha (defoliated), 
Buddleia Colvilei, Carmichelia odorata, 
Ceanothus new English hybrids, Cistus 
eorbariensis, Cistus purpureus, Cistus 
Silver Pink, Coleonema pulchrum, Con- 
volvulus Cheorum, Correa pulchella, 
Daphne Blagayana, Desfontainea spin- 
osa, Embothrium longifolium, Eucalyp- 
tus cinera, Eucalyptus macrocarpa (but 
was killed in 1928-29), Eueryphia pin- 
natifolia, Eupatorium  cannabinum, 
Fatshedera Lizei, Helianthemum lasian- 
thum, Helianthemum ocymoides, Hy- 
menanthera crassifolia, Ilex Pernyi, 
Jasminum stephanense, Lavandula pe- 
dunculata, Litsea glauca, Loropetalum 
chinense, Michelia compressa, Michelia 
fuscata, Osmanthus aurantiacus, Os- 
manthus Delavayi, Parasyringa sem- 
pervirens, Philadelphus mexicanus (de- 
foliated), Pittosporum phillyreoides, 
Prunus Puddum, Sarococea ruscifolia, 
Stranvesia Davidiana, Viburnum Burk- 
woodii, Viburnum fragrans, Viburnum 
grandiflorum and Viburnum utile. 


Slightly Injured. 


Plants which were slightly injured, 
but will doubtless recover are: Aster 


fruticosus, Banksia verticillata (frozen 
to ground 1932), Chironia linoides, 
Eucalyptus erythronema, Jasminum 
grandiflorum, Kelreuteria bipinnata, 
Lonchocarpus speciosus (purple form) 
and Myroxylon senticosum. Only the 
newer, scarcer Or more unusual items 
were listed in the groups. 

An official minimum of 21.7 degrees, 
unofficially much lower, on the floor of 
the Santa Clara valley is given. Much 
of the new material at the Clarke nurs- 
ery, being still in a small stage, was 
given a certain amount of protection, 
which made it impossible to report on 
those items except where they were se- 
verely injured or killed in spite of this 
protection, 


Big Demand at Santa Barbara. 


Santa Barbara nurserymen are riding 
the crest of a new prosperity, growing 
out of a demand for ornamental shrub- 
bery and trees to replace those lost 
during the recent prolonged cold spell, 
according to the Santa Barbara News, 
which reported February 5 that indica- 
tions were that the low temperatures 
apparently played wide havoe in pri- 
vate and public parks and gardens, the 
toll of exotic plants, which usually 
thrive in ordinary California tempera- 
tures, being unusually heavy. Santa 
Barbara, however, appears to be one of 
the few places where such plants came 
through unharmed. 

A shipment of 3,600 plants went in 
one order from Santa Barbara Febru- 
ary 4 to Los Angeles county to replace 
frost-destroyed ornamentals, and truck 
loads are going daily to communities 
north and south of Santa Barbara, 
many of the orders being from nursery- 
men in the communities where plant 
replacement on a large scale is neces- 
sary. 

“Santa Barbara proved its claim for 
temperate climate well based,” said 
A. J. Verhelle, of the City Nurseries, 
“for the Santa Barbara supply of orna- 
mentals from all climes remains intact. 
The nurserymen of the city find them- 
selves in an enviable position, with or- 
ders for stock being received from all 
quarters.” 








HILL’S 


BOOK OF EVERGREENS 


This beautifully illustrated new 
book answers every question about 
Evergreens. Produced by America’s 
leading evergreen nursery with a back- 
ground of 80 years’ experience with 
Evergreens, 

Fifty cnapters, including complete 
information on uses, descriptions, 
propagation, historical and cultural 
information pertaining to Evergreens. 

Cloth bound, 7x9! inches, contain- 
ing 320 pages and 360 illustrations, 
45 in full color. $3.50 postpaid 


Order from 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATION. 


Proposals of Interest to Trade. 


The following is a summary of 
measures introduced into the fifty- 
second session of the California legisla- 
ture prior to its recess January 22. The 
legislature will convene again March 1 
to complete the session. 

S. B. 84. Adds Chapter 9 to division 
V, A. C., to provide for labeling of 
nursery stock and that a purchaser of 
nursery stock who has been damaged 
by mislabeling has a cause of action 
for damages which accrue at the time 
that lack of conformity with the label 
is discovered or becomes reasonably 
apparent. 

8S. B. 112. 
fornia redwood as the official 
tree. 

8S. B. 166. To establish a California 
agricultural labor relations board for 
the mediation and arbitration of agri- 
cultural labor disputes. 

8S. B. 277. Adds a new section, 132.5, 
to A. C., to make state property amen- 
able to pest abatement provisions. 

S. B. 279. Amends weed-free area 
provisions of A. C., dropping spiny 
dock, cressa weed and burdock; adds 
Syrian bean caper, includes the several 
hoary cresses; adds Austrian field cress, 
matrimony vine and Italian thistle. 

S. B. 435. Adds section 121.5 to A. C. 
specifying the duties of the nursery 
service in the department. 

8. B. 436. Amends 120 A. C., permit- 
ting branch nurseries to owners and 
operators of main nurseries and suspen- 
sion of licenses, in addition to revoca- 
tion or issuance for cause. 

S. B. 440. Amends sections 1064, 


Would adopt the Cali- 
state 








20,000 ELMS, American, Vase, 
Moline, up to 4 inches, 
transplanted. 


4,000 MAPLE, Norway, up to 2! 
inches, transplanted. 


2,000 WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 
ft. and 10 to 12 ft. 


10,000 SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 
4 ft. and 4 to 5 ft. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 
Established 
1875. 


Largest Nursery in 
Indiana. 














Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 


C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Connecticut 
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POLYANTHA 
ROSEBUSHES 


In heavy grades, budded on Multiflora 
roots. All 2 years old. Book now for 
delivery when wanted. Supply limited. 


Cecile Brunner Eblouissant 
George Elger Gloria Mundi 
Golden Salmon Ideal 
Katharina Zeimet Miss Edith Cavell 


Prices based in lots of 10 of grade and 
variety 
No. 1 No. 1% No. 2 
$1.20 90c 60c 
Lots of 100 or more, deduct 5 per cent 
No charge for packing. Usual nursery 
warranty. Cash with order, less 2 per 
cent, please. 


ROSE HILL FARM 


Box 927 Tyler, Texas 











Oregon-grown 


ROSEBUSHES 


Send 
for 
List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











Burr’s Quality Forcing R 
Heavy branched, well rooted, excellent 
quality. Large list of varieties. 


$3.00 per 10, $25.00 per 100 


C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


Dept. A Manchester, Conn. 








ROSES 


Hardy, two year, fleld-grown budded 
stock. Finest stock ever grown. 


Write for List. 
Lang Rose Nurseries 


Box 702-A, Tyler, Texas 











HARDY AZALEAS 


Kaempferi, Poukhanensis, Schlippenbachil, 
cronulata, Vaseyi. Enkianthus Camp., Juniperus 
Rigida, Taxodium Dist., White Spruce, Norway 
Spruce, Austrian, Limber Pine, Specimen Yews, 
12 to 15-foot spread. 

Send Want List 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield St.. WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 














Tree Peonies and all other types 
New Hybrid Lilacs, Evergreens 
and other Specialties. 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Mich. 





1071, 1074 A. C., clarifying provisions 
relative to economic poisons. 

S. B. 441. Amends sections 1022, 
1032, 1037 A. C., elarifying provisions 
relative to fertilizing materials. 

S. B. 442. Amends section 1075 A. C., 
clarifying the powers of the director 
relative to seizure of adulterated cr 
misbranded economic poisons. 

8S. B. Extends the provisions of the 
California A. A. A., changing its title 
to “The California Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Marketing Act of 1937” and prac- 
tically rewrites the entire act. 

S. B. Extends distribution of nursery 
stock at cost from state nursery to pri- 
vate users. 

A. B. 194. Adds section 129.5 to A. C. 
Requires compliance with orchard pest 
abatement within ten days where spray- 
ing is specified. 

A. B. 1899. Adds 154.1 to 154.8, in 
elusive, to A. C., provides for certifica- 
tion by the commissioner of crop seeds, 
licensing of seed-cleaning establish- 
ments, control of seed screenings, all in 
the interest of curbing weed pests. 

A. B. 2016. Amends 120 of A. C., 
eliminating retail florists from nursery 
licensing provisions. 

A. B. 2331. Adds new section 4041.29 
to political code, authorizing boards of 
supervisors to carry on experimental 
and research work with reference to 
plants, ascertaining adaptation and eco- 
nomic value, and to publish results of 
such investigations. 

A. B. 2722. Adds sections 160.1 to 
160.4 to A. C., providing for establish- 
ment after notice and hearing of peach 
mosaic control areas, wherein depart- 
ment shall inspect to determine infec- 
tion; the value of the trees to be de- 
stroyed to be set by agent of depart- 
ment and owner, and indemnification 
for trees destroyed to be paid out of 
department of agriculture fund. 





HARDY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Of the many varieties of Shasta daisy 
offered to the trade, but few withstand 
the rugged New England climate more 
than a season. After working with this 
variety of chrysanthemums for some 
years, Corliss Bros., Inc., Gloucester, 
Mass., has introduced a double frilled 
Shasta daisy named after the famous 
explorer, Admiral Byrd. The flower is 
the purest white with a deep orange yel- 
low disk center. The blooms measure 
five or six inches across and follow one 
to two weeks after Chrysanthemum 
maximum Westralia. During the prop- 
agation of this plant the stock with- 
stood in the field a temperature of 22 
degrees below zero. It has been kept 
as a cut flower for two weeks. 

To meet the short season and early 
frosts in New England, the same firm 
has been working with chrysanthemum 
varieties that will withstand the severe 
winters and also bloom early enough in 
the season so their flowers may develop 
and not be frozen before full develop- 
ment, One such chrysanthemum, Sunny 
Boy, the firm is introducing this sea- 
son. It is a yellow pompon with the 
sturdiness and compactness of Early 
Bronze. It grows about two feet high 
and is a prolific bloomer. The first 
blooms appear during the last week in 
August and continue well through Sep- 
tember. 





PROMPTNESS is a most profitable habit, 
whether it be in shipping orders or pay- 
ing bills. 


& | 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Jackson & Perkins Patented Roses 
may now be secured from a group 
of selected growers throughout the 
nation. The following firms have 
been licensed to rewholesale J. & P. 


Patented Roses: 
Adams ye. Inc., 
ermewena © urs., 
Bobbink Atkins, 
Brown Bros. Co., 
Brown Floral Co., 
sr Nurs., 
rr, C. R. & Co., 
Cole Nursery Co.. 
Conard-Pyle Co., 
Dixie Rose Nurs. Co., 
Dreer, Henry ~ ne., 
Economy Nur: i 4. 
Reraeie Seed vai ‘Plant coe tes Angeles, Calif. 
Henderson's Athens, Texas 
Howard Rose — Hemet, Calif. 
Klyn, Gerard K., Mentor. Ohio 
Mount Arbor Nurs., Shenandoah, ta. 
Paramount Nurs., West Grove, Penna. 
Rosemont Nurs., yler, Texas 
Ruehl-Wheeler Co., San j oly Calif. 
| a Oy Nurs., Shenandoah. ta. 
Smith, W. & T. Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
a ‘Rose Nurs., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio 
Vaughan's Nursery, 
Wilson, C. E. & Co., 
Winona Nursery Co., Winona, Ont., 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, New York State 


Springfield, Mass. 
Ontario, Calif. 
Rutherford, N. 


ne . 
Painesville. Ohio 
West Grove, Penna. 








TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 
Piant Patent No. 162 
Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 
Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 











ROSES 


Many fine varieties, 2-year 
field-grown, $7.00 per 100 

Send for list 
Antigonon Leptopus, Queen's Crown 
l-year, Se; 2-year, 5e; 3-year, extra 
strong, 10c. 


LOCKE POTEET NURSERY, Poteet, Tex. 


budded, 











BARGAIN PRICES 


Apple and Plum “Seedlings, Root 
Grafts, new and old varieties. 
Shade Trees, Evergreens 
Wanted 
100,000 Fruit Trees, 50,000 Roses 
300,000 Shrub and Privet cuttings 


E. W. Jones Nursery Co., Woodlawa, Va. 














For list of 
BOOKS ON mag SUBJECTS 


Wr 
AMERICAN NU RSERY MAN 

















In the Editor’s Mail 


PROFIT IN FORESIGHT. 


As I complete my fiftieth year in the 
nursery business, I should like to sug- 
gest to the young men who will be en- 
tering this field an opportunity which is 
peculiar to the nurserymen and which is 
not always taken advantage of. I refer 
to the probable increase in value of his 
holdings as an investment. My brother 
often remarked that he believed nurs- 
erymen make more money from the in- 
crease in the value of their land than 
through their business. 

Recently I met a man whom I had 
seen as a boy about his father’s nurs- 
ery. He said that after his father’s 
death the nursery had been closed out, 
and the site was now covered with large 
apartment houses, leaving the family in 
better than average circumstances, I 
can recall many, many instances sim- 
ilar to the above, where the location 
“just happened” to be in a growing 
section. Young men going into the busi- 
ness should look the situation over care- 
fully and locate on a leading street in 
a growing community, even though the 
price may seem high. Because of the 
value of the stock he can produce, he 
ean handle the carrying charge of va- 
eant land better than anyone else. 
With only small capital and a reputa- 
tion for honesty and industry, he can 
get a deed for a fair-size acreage. Then 
let him drive down his stakes and dig 
in, and forget his investment. He will 
stand a good chance to be awakened 
some morning by opportunity knocking 
at his door. Charles T. Norton. 





“LAKESIDE DAISY.” 


In the article by C. W. Wood in the 
issue of February 1, on “Native Plants 
of Garden Value,” was a paragraph on 
Actinea herbacea. 

I have been growing this plant for 
some time. About seven years ago I 
was driving along the road near Lake- 
side, O., and saw a whole field in bloom. 
I went over to the field to investigate. 
There were at least ten acres in the 
field, and it was almost a solid mass of 
bloom. I scooped up a clump of the 
plants about three square feet, brought 
them home and have been selling from 
that clump ever since. I divide the 
plants early in the spring and sell small 
clumps for rock gardens. The plant 
multiplies fast and does not winterkill. 

I consider it one of my best sellers. 
The field where this grows near Lake- 
side has never been cultivated, because 
the rock is too close to the surface. 
The rock in this locality is all limestone 
and I deduce that the plant likes lime. 

Not knowing the name of the plant, 
I called it Lakeside daisy, and others 
who got some of the plants called it the 
same thing. For my part, I think Lake- 
side daisy is much better than the bo- 
tanical name. Such ridiculous names are 
an insult to this charming plant. 

Ed. G. Schell. 


Actinea herbacea is locally known in 
the Ohio region as Lakeside daisy and 
that would be an appropriate name for 
it in the light of Mr. Schell’s history of 
the plant. But local names rarely stick 
to a plant after it begins to travel, 


and even now, when the plant is scarcely 
known in gardens, it has acquired a 
number of common names in addition to 
the one Mr. Schell bestowed on it. One 
correspondent refers to it as the Joliet 
daisy, while another calls it the Ohio 
daisy. The name of early yellow daisy, 
which really means nothing, is still 
more common. It is easy to see, then, 
that common names have little meaning 
when one is trying to be exact. 
However much we deprecate scien- 
tific names, they are really necessary 
for a free interchange of ideas about 
plants, as well as for an unhampered 
trade in them. It is unfortunate that 
this little plant has had so many names 
at the hands of botanists, but this con- 
dition does not exist often and when the 
synonymy is included in a discussion of 
this sort, there is little likelihood of 
confusion. Give the botanists time, and 
all these matters of nomenclature will 
be straightened out. C. W. Wood. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


CANADIAN NURSERYMAN. 


Edward B. Luke, Montreal, Que., 
who was recently elected for the eighth 
consecutive time as president of the 
Eastern Canada Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, is president of Luke Bros. Nurs- 
erymen, Ltd., Montreal. He has served 
as president of the Canadian Horticul- 
tural Council and also as chairman of 
the board of directors and chairman of 
the publicity committee of that organi- 
zation. For sixteen years he represent- 
ed nurserymen in the horticultural coun- 
cil; he also represented the Western 
Canada Nurserymen’s Association and 
the British Columbia Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation in this organization. 

His own company was established by 
his brother in 1894 and since that time 
has been outstanding in handling nurs- 
ery stock, ornamental trees, shrubs, 
roses, bulbs, ete. The company was in- 
corporated in 1900. For some time he 
was a commissioner in Montreal West 
and was one of the promoters of the 
beautification of this municipality both 
by parks and gardens; he was also 
active in encouraging the beautifica- 
tion of home surroundings. 








FREDONIA-GROWN 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 
A complete stock in all standard varie- 
ties including the new 
FREDONIA, ONTARIO and 
PORTLAND GRAPES. 
5000 Extra fine 1-year No. 1 Delaware 
5000 Extra fine 1-year No. 1 Catawba 
Send your want list for quotations. 


Foster Nursery Company, Inc. 
69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 


NEW TAYLOR 
Red Raspberries 


STRAWBERRIES 


(Hand Sorted) 


Dorsett, $3.00 per 1000 
Also other varieties 
Write for list 


GRAND MERE NURSERIES 
Baroda, Mich. 











BLUEBERRIES 


Nine varieties 


l-year-old Rooted Cuttings 
2-year-old Rooted Cuttings 


Also Cutting Wood 


J. R. SPELMAN CO.,- Growers 


South Haven, Mich. 


LATHAM RASPBERRIES 
CHINESE ELM Hardy Strain 
Northern Apple Seedlings 
ANDREWS NURSERY 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


No better plants grown than Hill's high- 
grade, true-to-name, well graded, new 
and standard varieties. A trial order is 
convincing. Let us quote you on your 
requirements. 


HILL'S PLANT FARMS 


Selby ville, Delaware 


BLUEBERRIES 


Best known varieties. Prices right. 
Direct service to your customers. Write 
for details. 


HOUSTON BLUEBERRY NURSERY 
Hanover, Mass. 











RASPBERRY PLANTS 
Cumberland, Latham, New Logan 
GRAPES 
Delaware, Concord, Niagara 
Get our prices before you buy 


HILLTOP ORCHARDS & NURSERIES 
Hartford, Mich. 


Small Fruit Plants 
Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS — GRAPEVINES 
We have a good su ay of of Premier, Dorsett and 
Beate 


1 and 2-year and a, lining-out 
St. Regis Raspberries and No. 2 Eldorado B 
berry root cuttings. Let us quote you. 


Krieger’s Wholesale Nursery 





Bridgman, Michigan 








GRAPEVINES 


800,000 of the finest grapevines we ever 
grew await your order. All the leading 
varieties in 1 and 2-year size. Get our 
price list before placing order. 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS NURSERIES 


Salisbury, Maryland 
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SURPLUS ‘Eiid6xs° 
and SCIONS 
In order to clear this block, as our lease 
is out, we offer the following trees: 
APPLE—Delicious, Yellow Delicious, 
Solid Red Delicious, Stayman Winesap, 
Winesap, Jonathan, Turley, Rome 
Beauty and Grimes, %- -in. and up, $20.00 
per 100. 
Scions of the above varieties from our 
bearing orchard, including Black Twig, 
Kinnard’s Choice, Arkansas Black, Ben 
Davis and others, $3.50 per 1000. 
PEACH TREES in All Leading Varieties 
ys-in. up, $15.00 per 100. 
ve to y-in., $10.00 per 100. 
This ad may not appear again. 


GREEN RIVER NURSERIES 
Robards, Ky. 











Evergreens, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Deciduous and Ornamental! Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, 
Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants - - 
Fruit Trees aod Small Fruits - - 
Liming-out Stock. 


PEACH TREES 


A fine general line, including a 
large supply of Elberta, Golden 
Jubilee and South Havea. 


Write for quotations and our Wholesale Trade 
Liat. 


The WESTMINSTER NURSERY 


Established 1893 Westminster, Maryland 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
Hogansville, Georgia 











PEACH TREES 


Ilex Crenata 
Maples Pin Oaks 
Quality Line Priced to Sell 


HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 











Apple and Peach Trees 


Write for prices. Large acreage of 
nursery stock. Will appreciate your 
want list. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 
Winchester, Tenn. 











Virginia Crab Scions 
100 for $5.00. Standard. 


Jensen’s Nursery, Ames, lowa 














SHADE TREES GRAPEVINES 
SHRUBS BLACKBERRIES 


WILLOWBEND NURSERY 
PERRY, OHIO 











MAGAZINE SELECTS NOVELTIES. 


Each year the magazine House Beau- 
tiful appoints a jury of experts to pick 
from among the new plants and the va- 
rieties of old ones those which should 
find a place in every garden. The list 
of new flowers for 1937 is published in 
the February issue. “Try some of these 
new flowers this year,” the magazine 
urges readers. “They’ll bring improve- 
ment to your garden. All are available 
from seedsmen and nurserymen.” 

Among the newest novelties selected 
are: 

Ageratum Blue Boy. 

Anemone japonica Margarete. 

Antirrhinum: Maximum rustproof 
Daffodil and Magic Carpet. 

Aquilegia clematiflora. 

Asters: Blue Bird, Mammoth, novi- 
belgii; Blue Jacket, Charles Wilson, 
Radiance, novi-belgii; Blue Plume, novi- 
belgii, and Pink Nymph. 

Chrysanthemums: Segetum Yellow- 
stone, King Midas, The Moor, Ember, 
Agnes Selkirk Clark, Nancy Copeland, 
Cydonia, Mrs. 8S. P. Rotan and Sequoia. 

Delphinium giant Pacific hybrids, 
mixed. 

Dahlias: Jimmie Foxx, Golden 
Beauty, Robert L. Ripley, Maryland’s 
Dixie Queen, Opal, William J. Wylie, 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, American Purity, 
Kentucky Sportsman, Mother May- 
trott, Miss Oakland, Easter Greeting, 
Elsie, Kate, Ursella, Gertrude, Rosalie, 
Beechlands, Gem, Tangerine, Dubonnet, 
Tribune and Little America. 

Geum Rijnstroom. 

Gladiolus: Amrita, Recado, Pink 
Monarch, Beau Ideal and La Lavande. 

Helenium Chippersfield Orange. 

Heucheras: Bloom’s Variety, Mary 
Rose, Freedom, Garnet, Jubilee, Oaking- 
ton Jewel, Searlet Beauty and Snow- 
flakes. 

Ivy Albany. 

Larkspur Great Imperial White King. 

Leptosyne Golden Rosette. 

Lilium Sultig Theodore A. Have- 
meyer. 

Siatenttes Crown of Gold, Dwarf 
Royal Scot, All Double, Tom Thumb 


‘Golden Crown, Gigantea Sunset Giants 


and Carnation-flowered Golden Eagle. 

Nasturtiums: Searlet Emperor, Har- 
mony, Mahogany Gem, Apricot and 
Primrose Gem. 

Nepeta Six Hills Giant. 

Papaver nudicaule Yellow Wonder 
(Iceland poppy). 

Petunias: Dwarf Rose Bedder, Rap- 
ture, Quaker Giants and Burgundy. 

Phloxes: Augusta and Rosalinde. 

Primula veris Colossus. 

Roses: Eclipse, Signora, Doubloons, 
Golden Main, Christopher Stone, Snow- 
bird, Golden Glow, Apricot Glow, Gold- 
en Frills and Dickson’s Centennial. 

Rudbeckias: The King and Leuch- 
stern. 

Salpiglossis: Dwarf Blue and Gold, 
Dwarf Scarlet and Gold, Bright Scarlet, 
Deep Velvety Crimson, Lilac Red and 
Dark Brown and Gold. 

Scabiosa Grandiflora Rosette. 

Senecio confusus, 

Shasta Daisy Esther Read. 

Sweet peas: Peggy Ann, Cheerie-O, 
Burpee Blue, Bonnie Ruffles and Bridal 
Veil. 

Verbenas: Crimson Glow and Flora- 
dale Beauty. 

Veronicas: Blue Spire and incana 
rosea. 

Zinnias: Cupid, Linearis and Fantasy 
Star Dust. 





TAXUS 
CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 
We have a fine stock of plants 
for hedging or specimens, which 
will make a good showing imme- 


diately. Sizes, 2 to 8 ft. 
HEMLOCKS 


Tsuga Canadensis 
Sizes, 5 to 6 ft. and 6 to 7 ft. 
Tsuga Caroliniana 
Sizes, 5 to 6 ft. and 6 to 7 ft. 
Both choice offerings, quickly grow- 
ing into serviceable hedges. 
FOR FORCING 
We offer Lilacs in pots, grafted Hybrid 


Rhododendrons, Dicentra Spectabilis 
and other forcing material. 


Write us a list of your requirements 
and we will quote you by return mail. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











taved EVERGREENS 


From the Highlands of the Carolinas 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge are Headquarters 
for Hardy Native American Plants. Our supply 
in both nursery-grown and collected woods-grown 
is sufficient to supply the demand 

Azaleas, Leucothee, Kalmia, Rhododendrons, 
Andromedas, Orchids, Vines, Climbers, Creep- 
ers, Ferns, Liliums, Trilliums, Dicentras, and 
hundreds of others of tried and tested merit 
are grown and carried In large supply. Our 45 
years’ practical experience, quality, quantity, 
a L price and unequalled organization 

command. Complete catalogue and 
Surplus ist will be sent on request. 


E. C. ROBBINS 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
Ashford, North Carolina 











EVERGREENS--SHADE TREES 
PRICED LOW 
You can also make 


a good buy on 
SHRUBS and FRUIT TREES 
TRY US 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. 
Dansville, New York 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, TREES, VINES 


Our list is in the mail. If you have not 
received your copy, write us 


HILL TOP NURSERIES 
J.S. Burton & Son 
Casstown, Ohio 











JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota- grown 
Nursery Stock and Li 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 














DAPHNE CNEORUM 
(Garland Flower) 
9 to 12 ins., 12 to 15 ins. and 
larger sizes 
EDEN NURSERIES 
Eden, New York 
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Reviews of New Books 


REVISED SHRUB BOOK. 


Recently issued, the third and thor- 
oughly revised edition of “The Book of 
Shrubs,” by Alfred C. Hottes, reaches 
a high peak of usefulness to plantsmen, 
students of horticulture and landsca 
architects, as well as home owners. The 
original has for some time been popu- 
lar as a rich source of information, being 
particularly handy for its complete non- 
technical descriptions of each species 
and its system of identification which 
indicates readily the major joints of 
differentiation among species. The new 
volume, it is claimed, contains notes on 
a larger range of material grown in the 
Pacific and gulf states. 

Cultural data have been considerably 
amplified, and lists of shrubs for various 
purposes, a splendid feature of the book, 
have been supplemented. Planting, 
pruning, spraying and propagation are 
discussed. Uses of shrubs are given 
much attention, with recommendations 
for materials for various types of homes 
and valuable lists of shrubs having va- 
rious characteristics. Good and bad 
points of the subject are told. 

Over 190 illustrations mark this new 
edition from the A. T. De La Mare Co. 
press. Noteworthy additions to the 
many half-tones and line drawings which 
were used previously are some effective 
black and white scratchboard drawings, 
that give a splendid conception of the 
subjects so portrayed. The book appears 
in a new red cloth binding. It is sold 
at the same price as formerly, $3 per 
copy, postpaid. 





TREE AND SHRUB GUIDE. 


A new guide to trees, designed on 
a simple plan, is “The Identification of 
Trees and Shrubs,” by F. K. Makins. 
The book is intended to cover all the 
native and exotic species growing in the 
British isles, but, naturally, includes a 
host of trees common in this country and 
elsewhere in North America. The pub- 
lishers are E, P. Dutton & Co. 

The author, with long experience as 
a botanist and professional forester, de- 
cided after several experiments that the 
easiest method of identification was by 
accurate diagrams and he makes use of 
this system here. There are 2,500 dia- 
grams, mostly grouped according to the 
shape and arrangement of the leaves— 
a feature which anyone can pick out 
without the slightest knowledge of bot- 
any—and to them is prefixed a short and 
simple key, which saves a great deal of 
trouble. 

In the book are found illustrations of 
1,311 species, belonging to 534 genera; 
552 genera are described. All the dia- 
grams are clearly labeled; they were 
made by the author from living speci- 
mens in most cases. After the section 
containing the diagrams comes one with 
descriptions, the purpose of which is to 
supplement the illustrations and carry 
the identification as far as the species, 
where that has not already been done. 
The descriptions are confined to the 
salient points. 

Arrangement of families is approxi- 
mately that in use at Kew. The genera 
belonging to one family and the species 
belonging to one genus follow each other 
in alphabetical order. Generic and spe- 
cifie names are followed by common 


names, if any. Indication of maximum 
height and of the flowering month, if 
known, appears. At the end of each de- 
scription is stated the country of origin. 
It is interesting to observe that out of 
the 1,732 species dealt with in this book, 
twenty-nine per cent are natives of 
Japan or China, twenty-one of North 
America and twenty of Europe; the rest 
are in scattered small percentages. 

The publishers’ price for the book, 
which is cloth-bound, is $4 per copy. 





NEW BOOK ON VINES. 


The all-round usefulness and decora- 
tive value of vines are the theme of a 
new book by Dorothy H. Jenkins, titled 
“Vines for Every Garden.” Written 
chiefly for the home gardener, the vol- 
ume is intended to acquaint him with 
vines of all classes, annual and peren- 
nial, herbaceous and woody, which flour- 
ish in the temperate regions. It is an 
addition to the series of dollar garden 
books issued by Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 
Vines, state the author, offer to the 
gardener the opportunity to give pri- 
vacy to the porch, garden or parts of 
the property which it is desirable to 
inclose. They are also valuable to shut 
out an unsightly view. The utilitarian 
values are, however, in addition to much 
sheer beauty of foliage and flower. An 
entirely different group from those used 
in the garden is recommended for cul- 
ture indoors. 

There are individual chapters on 
climbing roses and vines for various 
purposes, such as ground covers, bank 
binders, and indoor use. Specifie prob- 
lems—methods of pruning, propagation 
and spraying—are given sufficient atten- 
tion for the material to be helpful. 

In the format of the other books 
of the same series, this one is cloth- 
bound and consists of ninety-one pages 
of text and an index. Illustrating the 
book are a full-page half-tone frontis- 
piece and several line drawings. 





FIRST GOURD BOOK. 


In the past year or so, the trade has 
had an opportunity to discover the wide 
interest that has developed in gourds 
and gourd culture. Supplies of gourds, 
largely from the west coast, have been 
offered for sale in and decoration of 
retail shops and have proved highly 
attractive. 

The “First Gourd Book,” by Helen M. 
Tillinghast, will prove an excellent in- 








GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS 


GOOSEBERRIES and BERRY PLANTS 
All leading varieties, including Portland, Fredo- 
nia, Sheridan, Ontario and Caco grapes. 
Specializing in the growing of these items for 
forty-six years WE KNOW HOW Let us 
quote on your requirements. 


THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 
FREDONIA, NEW YORK 











NURSERY STOCK 
Rochester -Grown — Sterling Quality 
Write for trade list 


BROWN BROTHERS CO. 


Continental Nurseries Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1885 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


troduction to the subject. It is said by 
the author, a member of the Inter- 
national Gourd Society and proprietor 
of Gourd-Vine, Vernon, Conn., to be the 
first book published on gourds. Several 
thousand copies have been sold since the 
first printing last year. 

Reasons for the popularity of the 
booklet are many. The text is practical 
and comprehensive. There are sugges- 
tions on how to find listings in seed 
catalogues and explanations of the de- 
scriptive terms applied to the many 
varieties. There are recommendations 
for gourd culture in the field, back-yard 
garden and roof garden. There are ideas 
on use of gourds for various types of 
decoration in the home. Protecting, 
breeding, shaping, preserving and ex- 
hibiting gourds are all discussed. Two 
pages of line drawings show parts of 
the gourd vine and twenty-three types 
of gourds, while a full-page half-tone 
portrays a display such as might be 
made in a flower show. The booklet, 
consisting of thirty-three pages, is of- 
fered for sale at 50 cents per copy. 





HARDY CALIFORNIANS. 


“Hardy Californians,” by Lester Rown- 
tree, is a book that for some will doubtless 
ereate a new picture of the flora of this 
western state. A wide variation of cli- 
mate and terrain are to be found there, 
with a corresponding diversity in the nat- 
ural plant life. Travel literature tends to 
feature the palms and tender verdure of 
the south. This writer tells of the hardier 
perennials that she has sought and found 
in the less frequented, often inaccessible 
sections of the state. 

For several months each year for the 
past decade, Lester Rowntree has made 
botanizing journeys to different localities, 
in order to locate plants that had aroused 
her interest, but which she could not find 
in the trade. At the same time, she 
studied the environment of the plants to 
discover the secret of their successful 
growth in the location, so that she could 
cultivate them elsewhere. “Hardy Cali 
fornians,” published by the Maemillan 
Co., indicates to what excellent advan- 
tage the writer spent her efforts. 

The book, containing over 250 pages, 
offers a rich assemblage of data, pre- 
sented simply and in exceedingly readable 
manner. Successive chapters tell of the 
flora on the mountain tops, at the timber 
line, in the mountain meadows and where 
the rivers and forests begin. Then come 
buckwheats, pentstemons, lupines and 
sections devoted to special groups—the 





Used by thousands of nurserymen, gardeners and 
florists. Used and endorsed by over 100 agricul- 
tural experts. Sterilize soil. burn tree stumps, 
destroy tent caterpillar nests and other pests, 
burn mulch under trees to prevent rav- 
ages of field mice, heat tree tar and 
bituminous paints and wax. destroy 1n- 
fected debris, and 99 other uses. Uses 
only 6% fuel, 94% air. 2000° F 
Flame 30” long. FREE FOLDER 183A 


AEROIL BURNER CO., Inc. 


West New York, N. J. 


2021 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 
469 Bryant St., San Francisco. 
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Book Prices 
SLASHED! 


GARDEN FLOWERS 
IN COLOR 


By G. A. Stevens 


Contains 400 
brilliant and life- 
like plates of 
garden flowers in 
full color. As- 
sembles in one 
volume accu- 
rately colored 
pictures of every 
important gar- 
den plant. Ideal 
as a gift—valu- 
able for identi- 
fication purposes 
—useful to nurs- 
erymen and gar- 
deners. The only 
book of its kind dealing with cultivated 


310 Was NOW $198 


310 
Pages $3.75 

WILD FLOWERS 
By Homer D. House 


Includes 364 magnificent color photo- 
graphs of native flowers in actual size and 
natural color—340 pages of text—all in 
one handsome volume.. Accompanying 
the pictures are compact, complete and 
carefully checked descriptions with 22 
pages of index, giving common and botan- 
ical names. Size 9x11) inches. 


626 Was 
Pages $7.50 NOW $322 
THE 


COMPLETE GARDEN 
By A. D. Tayior 


No other reference book can fill the place 
of this for answering horticultural prob- 
lems as they arise. The first hundred pages 
alone are the equivalent of a general gar- 
den library on planting, pruning, protec- 
tion, care and maintenance of plants and 
lawns. Then follow annotated lists of 
plants for every conceivable use and situa- 
tion—all prepared from the working expe- 
rience of a nationally known landscape ar- 
chitect’s office. Profusely illustrated with 
drawings, photographs and color. Size 


7x10 inches. 
NOW 


440 Was 
Order from 


Pages $6.00 
AMERICAN NURSERY MAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 




















$179 











violas. Other chapters deal with plants to 
be found north of San Francisco and with 
some of California’s wild bulbs. Little- 
known but worth-while annuals are given 
a chapter, also. The final comments are 
on the planting and care of the wild 
flower garden. 

All the notes contained in the book are 
the author’s own, taken on her many trips, 
and none of the material has been previ- 
ously published. The splendid illustra- 
tions, of which there are about seventy, 
are full-page half-tones from photographs 
taken by the author. Lester Rowntree, 
now a California resident, is a well known 
authority and writer on the wild flowers 
of that state, having had also personal 
experience with the difficulties met in 
growing the flowers elsewhere. She does 
much to encourage a wider use of the 
subjects by her suggestions in this book. 

Cloth-bound, the volume sells for $3.50 
per copy, postpaid. 





SOUTH AFRICAN PLANTS. 


Many South African plants—gladioli, 
tritomas, various daisies, callas and a 
host of succulents—have long been favor- 
ites in America, but these represent 
only a few of the hundreds of brilliant 
and curious plants from that land which 
will grow readily in the gardens and sun 
rooms of this country. For a compre- 
hensive picture of the floral array un- 
der the Southern Cross, “South African 
Plants for American Gardens,” a recent 
book by Sarah V. Coombs, published 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Co., should 
be read. 

The steadily increasing number of 
the South African novelties appearing 
in dealers’ catalogues finds a growing 
demand from the public. Gerberas, 
ixias, watsonias, ornithogalums, nerines, 
rocheas, etc., are among the more recent 
items successfully promoted. Others 
that have begun to find a place here are 
profusely flowered annuals, unusual suc- 
culents and night-scented flowers. Many 
of the plants, the author of this book 
declares, can be grown outdoors in the 
northern states in summer, a still larger 
number in the south and practically all 
in California throughout the year and 
in sun rooms everywhere. 

The early chapters discuss the gen- 
eral nature, habits and requirements of 
South African plants, note in convenient 
lists those most suited for various pur- 
poses and localities, give full directions 
for cultivation and include simple plant- 
ing plans and recommendations. The 
main body of the text takes up the cul- 
ture of each type of plant in detail and 
completely describes hundreds of species 
arranged under the headings of bulbous 
plants, succulents, herbaceous plants and 
shrubs. 

A list of dealers who supply seeds, 
bulbs and roots of most of the plants 
is given. A glossary defines the few 
botanical terms used in the description. 
There are also indexes of common and 
botanical names. 

With the text of 361 pages are a fron- 
tispiece in full color, sixteen illustrations 
in full color from Lumiére plates by the 
author and seventy-three illustrations in 
black and white. The book sells for 
$4.50 per copy, postpaid. 





A NURSERY has been started at 700 
Twenty-fourth street, Bakersfield, Cal., by 
Thomas J. Stevenson and T. J. Farris. 
Mr. Stevenson was at one time in the 
California state forestry department. 
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PERFECTION MARKERS 


will designate 
your stock 
th elegance, 


economy. 
Made of gal- 
vanized steel. 
finished green 
baked enam- 
el. Card fully 
ped yet always in 
u 
In display grounds and 
in the fields, from 
Transvaal, South — 


"ERFECT SATISF agrion: 
nt , A ‘ek of users. XCEP- 

TION AL SERVICE. at very moderate cost. 

scriptive folder and prices, 


The S-W Supply Co. 


Por de- 
write 


Girard 
Kansas 








Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on 
“Improved Practices 
in Propagation by Seed,” 


reprinted from American Nurseryman. 
Price 25c (postpaid) 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 


Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 
Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


First-class in every respect. 

Here are a few items selected from the Fy we 
have to offer: r 100 
Hydrangea A. G., Gre divisions. 

Hydrangea P. G., o 15 in 

allows, 2-year ni select reds 
Spirza Vanhouttei, 12 to 18 ins.... 

Boston Ivy, fine seedlings 
American Bittersweet, fine plants 
Bench grafts, very nice stock. 
Flowering Crabs, on whole roots 

Beehtel’s, double, pink 

Floribunda, single, carmine 

Neidwetzkyana, red flowers, fruit and foliage 

Beauty Bush, Kolkwitzia Amabilis. 
Hardwood cuttings. 
Fine stock, 8 ins 
50e per 100, $4.00 per 1000. 
Order now. Packed free for cash. 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect, Ohio 














BZeql wentyMillion 
Vwrawherry Plant: 


i Complete list of all the new va- 
rieties. 

We furnish packing out service 
for nurserymen and seedsmen. 
Write for wholesale price list. 


. W. TOWNSEND & SONS NURSERIES 
Salisbury, Maryland 


FINAL CLOSE-OUT ~ 


Will sell or exchange 
1000 Sugar Maple, 5 to 6 ft., up to 
1%-in., I5e to T5ce. American Linden, 
6 to 8 ft., up to 2-in., 40e up. American 
Elm, 1%, 1% to 2%-in., 30e and up. 


PERRY NURSERIES 


Perry, Iowa 

















EXTRA-LARGE FIELD-GROWN PLANTS 

Iberis Sempervirens, $8.00 per 100, $70.00 
per 1000. 

Viola Jersey Gem, $8.00 per 100, $70.00 
per 1000. 

25 plants at 100 rate, 250 at 1000 rate. 
Send for complete catalogue of fleld- 


grown perennials. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM, Bristol, Pa. 














Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 
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Government Nurseries 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD NURSERY. 


Nearly 400 new seed beds at the 
Michigan hardwood nursery, west of 
Wolverine, have been prepared by 
C. C, C. workers from Camp Wolverine 
for the 1937 planting program. The 
men seeded 298 beds of mountain ash, 
fifty-six beds of striped maple, twenty- 
two beds of ground hemlock, seventy 
beds of red elderberry, twenty-four 
beds of wild raisin and fifteen beds 
of common elderberry. 





GEORGIA STATE NURSERY. 


Established in 1932, the state forest- 
ry nursery, on Newton road, Albany, 
Ga., on land arranged for by the local 
chamber of commerce, has produced 
5,000,000 seedlings. This season’s out- 
put will equal the total production of 
the four previous years, and the ex- 
pansion for next season will make pos- 
sible the production of approximately 
8,000,000 seedlings. Most of the out- 
put has been slash pine, while some 
long-leaved pines have been produced. 
M. E. Murphy is nurseryman, and H, D. 
Story is district forester. A new pack- 
ing shed, 25x60 feet, is being built. 





MISSISSIPPI SUPPLIES DOGWOOD. 


More than 10,000 dogwood seedlings 
have been ordered from the state for- 
ester at Jackson, Miss., for winter 
planting in the forestry commission’s 
“Plant Dogwood—Beautify Roadsides 
at a Profit” project. State Forester 
Fred B. Merrill says that orders have 
come in from large and small land- 
owners, educational institutions and 
civie organizations. The outlined proj- 
ect calls for dogwood planting, for the 
improvement of roadsides and public 
properties and to replenish the dog- 
wood species—in high commercial de- 
mand for spindles, shuttle blocks, 
spools, bobbins, handles, mauls and 
wedges. 





SOUTHERN FOREST PLANTINGS. 


As part of the reforestation activi 
ties conducted by the resettlement ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Agriculture, 22,000,000 small trees or 
seedlings will have been planted by 
April 1 on “land use” or substandard 
areas in Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia, 
according to James M. Gray, associate 
regional director. One-quarter of the 
number were planted during the 1935- 
36 season, and the remainder are being 
planted this season. Most of the seed- 
lings have been grown in resettlement 
administration nurseries, principally on 
the sand hills forest project, at Hoff- 
man; the Natchez Trace forest project, 
at Lexington, Tenn., and the Coalins 
forest and game _ reservation, near 
Princeton, Ky. 

The first solid carload of forest seed- 
lings ever to be shipped out of North 
Carolina went from the nursery at 
Hoffman last month to the project at 
Lexington, Tenn., according to Frank 
Eatman, manager of the nursery. The 
ear consisted of 1,250,000 12-inch lob- 
lolly pine seedlings and 80,000 ship mast 
locust seedlings. 


MONTANA FOREST NURSERY. 


Ten million seedling trees will be the 
annual capacity of the Savenac nurs- 
ery, near Haugan, Mont., which pro- 
vides the forest planting stock for the 
northern Rocky mountain national for- 
est region, upon completion of current 
improvement work. Established in 
1909, the original nursery comprised 
twenty-six acres. By the new develop- 
ment work, already more than half 
completed by C.C.C. labor, the area will 
be extended to ninety acres. There are 
said to be 170,000 acres of land which 
needs to be planted in the region, so 
that there is fifteen years’ work ahead. 
The nursery output is about forty-five 
per cent ponderosa pine, thirty-five per 
cent western white pine and twenty per 
cent other species, such as Douglas fir 
and spruce. 


PLANT BIENVILLE FOREST. 


In the 5,000-acre tree planting pro 
gram of the Bienville national forest, 
District Forest Ranger George K. Ste- 
phenson announces that 500,000 trees 
have already been planted. Over 5,000,- 
000 trees will be planted on this na- 
tional forest this winter, 

The planting work is being done by 
the United States forest service, using 
labor from CCC camps located in Smith 
and Jasper counties; 160 men are em- 
ployed daily planting and transporting 
trees and men to the plantation site. 
Trees being planted are long-leaved 
pine seedlings grown at the W. W. Ashe 
nursery, near Brooklyn, Mississippi. 

Less than twenty years ago the 
areas now being planted were covered 








SITUATION WANTED 


By capable manager with first-class progressive 
nursery or landscape concern. German, trained in 
all branches of horticulture and landscaping; 
thorough knowledge of plants, propagation, cul- 
ture; skilled landscaper. Over 30 years with 
nationally known eastern nurseries and landscape 
architects. Real business ability and integrity. 
Large capacity for efficient work Address No. 
55 c/o American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 











SITUATION WANTED 


A permanent connection by retail agency man 
with 20 years’ experience; now in business for self, 
but forced to liquidate because of lack of working 
capital. State proposition in detail. Address No 
54 c/o American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St.. 
Chicago, Tl. 











SITUATION WANTED 


First class salesman, landscape archi- 
tect and engineer with 12 years’ experi- 
ence open for connection with up-to-date 
nursery organization. Address No. 53 
c/o American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 











SITUATION WANTED 


Landscape man, 23, experienced in all 
phases, from drafting to maintenance, 
desires position with opportunity for 
broadening experience. Address No. 56 
c/o American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 
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with virgin stands of long-leaved pine 
timber, some of the finest in the south. 
Too heavy cutting without proper pro- 
vision for growing a second timber 
crop, together with promiscuous annual 
grass fires, reduced this once beautiful 
forest to barren fields of stumps. 





ALBERT HARTMAN, aged 69, a nursery- 
man for forty years and a lifelong resi- 
dent of Dansville, N. Y., died February 
5 at his home, after a short illness with 
pneumonia. 


THE contract for the landscaping of 
Blue Grass and Aspendale parks of the 
Lexington, Ky., federal housing project 
has been awarded to the Hillsdale Nurs- 
eries, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE Shady Lawn Nursery, Ukiah, Cal., 
of which Miss Elizabeth Burnham is pro- 
prietor, had a taste of eastern flood con- 
ditions when the recent heavy rains filled 
its greenhouse with two feet of water. 


THE location of the new sales office and 
nursery at San Antonio, Tex., of the 
Locke Nursery & Floral Co., New Braun- 
fels, Tex., is 311 East Josephine street, 
the site of a former baseball park. Her- 
man C. Locke, proprietor, is the eldest 
son of the founder of the firm, Otto 
Locke, who established the business as 
the Comal Nurseries in 1882. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Hemlock, 8 to 12 ft. high. Honey Locust and 

Oak. _Elmgrove Nursery, Leetsville, Mich. 
Irrigation Pays. 
Write about Porous Hose irrigating. 

B. & B. Irrigating System, Port Clinton, O. 

My new Seed List has been posted to cus- 
tomers. Copies are still available for those 
interested. 

Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. — 

Gladioli—Quality bulbs of all the best cut 
flower varieties. Send for catalogue. 

Walker's Gladiolus Farms, 

Wholesale Growers, Mansfield, Mass. 

Osage Orange Hedge Seed (Maclura Auran- 
tiaca Bois d’Arc), my specialty. Can use 
limited amount of legume and grass seeds in 


trade. 
Ray Wickliffe, Seneca, Kan. 
Asparagus Roots—We have 100,000 Mary 
Washington i-year-old roots, which we are 
pricing at 75c per 100 or $5.00 per 1000. 
Send for our complete list of Perennial 
Seedlings, “Old Homestead Brand.” 
Richards Gardens, Plainwell, Mich. 


American Arbor-Vitz. 

Seedlings, 4 to 8 ins., $5.00 per 1000. 50 
and up at thousand rate. Liberal discounts 
in lots of 5000 and up. No extra charge for 
baling or containers. Write 

American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wis. 


Nursery Stock For Sale 
or exchange. Want Peach and Pears, y; and 
‘;-in., lining-out shrubs, Evergreens and 
perennials. 

15,000 everblooming Roses, No. 1, 2-year, 
tied in bunches of 10, 10c each, $9.00 per 100, 
$85.00 per 1000. 

4100 Red Radiance, 110 Hoover, 

4875 Pink Radiance, 390 Columbia, 
200 Dame Edith Helen, 470 Briarcliff, 
120 Etoile de France, 400 Luxembourg, 























430 K. A. Victoria, 440 Iichester, 
1000 Betty Uprichard, 430 C. K. Douglas, 
1000 Etoile de Hollande, 180 J. J. L. Mock, 
170 Lady Hillingdon, 560 Talisman. 


530 Francis S. Key, 

Concord Grape cuttings, $1.00 per 1000. 
Berry plants, No. 1, $1.25 per 100, $9.90 per 
1000. Raspberries, St. Regis (red everbear- 
ing), Latham (red), Chief (red), New Logan 
(blackcap), Quinlin (black), Cumberland 
(black). Blackberry Iceberg (white). Young- 
berries, $1.25 per 100, $12.00 per 1000. As- 
paragus Mary Washington, 2-year, $5.00 pe 
1000. Redbud (Judas tree), 3 to 4 ft., 10c; 
4 to € ft., lic; 6 to 8 ft., 25c. Dogwood (white- 
flowering), 3 to 4 ft., 15c; 4 to 6 ft., 20c. Syca- 
more, 4 to 6 ft., 20c; 6 to 8 ft., 30c. 10,000 
western-grown Pear seedlings, No. 1, $15.00 
per 1000. 5,000 western-grown Apple seed- 
lings. No. 1, $14.00 per 1000. 

Will exchange for lining-out stock. 

We are located on the tip-top of the Ozark 
mountains in the northwest corner of Ar- 
kansas, 12 miles south of the Missouri line, 
where our growing season is more like Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, than that of Little Rock, Ark. 

Benton County Nursery Co., Inc., 
ers, Ark. 


on ff = ta 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.—List of 
“Home Garden’’ plants prepared for store and 
counter trade, the stock being in cartons or hav- 
ing the roots wrapped. Roses, vines, hedging, 
shade trees, fruit trees and perennials, also 
spring bulbs and water plants, are included. Free 
sales helps are offered dealers. 

Monroe Nursery, Monroe, Mich.—Spring trade 
list No. 1 of the I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., mark- 
ing the firm’s ninetieth year. The booklet, 44x8 
inches, displays a distinctive cover, numerous 
pages of instructive evergreen illustrations and 
neatly arranged alphabetical listings of trees, 
shrubs, roses, vines, perennials and fruits. Fea- 
tured at the back are the firm's accessories for 
nurserymen—a wax emulsion, a tree wrap and an 
evergreen carrier. 

L, E. Williams Nursery Co., Exeter, N. H.— 
Wholesale price list of collected native trees, 
shrubs, plants and bulbs. Included are ferns, or- 
chids, vines and ground covers and evergreens. 
One list is ‘‘Miscellaneous Plants." 


The Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, 0.—Whole- 
sale catalogue for spring, 1937, of hardy plants, 
rock plants, lilies and other bulbous stock, bed- 
ding plants, vines, azaleas and unusual shrubs, 
and roses. Seeds of hardy plants and alpines are 
listed at the back, with garden helps. There are 
exquisite color reproductions of tritomas, Buddleia 
Fortune, Phlox Columbia and two pages of roses, 
among other flowers. A retail catalogue, listing 
the same material and with the same illustra- 
tions, has a wood block of red poppies on a gray 
cover. 

William Tricker, Inc., Saddle River, N. J.— 
There is much good color work in the Tricker 
catalogue, offering water lilies and other aquatic 
plants, fishes and scavengers. Aquariums and 
other equipment are listed and for outdoor water 
gardens are offered all-steel pools and cedar 
tubs. Among the lilies are collections of three 
varieties to give a pool continuous bloom through- 
out the season. 

The Harmon Nursery, Prospect, 0. — Spring 
wholesale price list of hardwood cuttings and 
lining-out stock, the material being shrubs, vines, 
French lilacs, trees, flowering crab apples and 
grafted apple trees. 

Mrs. Neva Belew, Camargo, Okla.—‘‘Hardy 
Wild Flowers,” folder offering plants from west- 
ern Oklahoma, including cacti and some shrubs 
and trees. Much of the stock is suitable for 
rockeries. A separate sheet gives wholesale rates. 


The Rhode Island Nurseries, Newport, R. I 
Blue-covered booklet as 1937 wholesale price list 
of nursery material, all the stock, regardless of 
type, being enumerated in one list. Common 
names are also given. There is a separate listing 
of lining-out stock, plus one of rhododendrons. 
Some nursery supplies are offered. 

‘“‘Longview,’’ Crichton, Ala. ‘Camellias 
Aristocrats since Yesteryears,’’ catalogue of 
twenty pages, describing and picturing as many 
varieties of camellias, which Robert O. Rubel, 
Jr., proprietor, prefers to list by lot number 
rather than varietal names. In some instances 
a name is given, with a reference to where the 
variety was previously described in an old mono 
graph or ether old publication. A separate retail 
price list for spring, 1937, pictures several more 
varieties and lists a number in addition. This 
booklet, too, offers the camellias by lot numbers, 
and there is interesting material on the differ 
ent names by which a particular bloom is 
known, 

Benton County Nursery Co., Rogers, Ark.—The 
1937 nursery catalogue has covers picturing fruit 
and roses in colors, both retail and wholesale 
rates being listed. Fruits—apples, peaches, 
plums, pears, cherries, apricots, quinces, figs, 
persimmons and various berries and nuts—oc 
cupy the first half of the catalogue, there being 
a special list, ‘‘Novelty Fruits."’ Grapes have a 
separate listing. Some vegetables, rockery plants, 
dahlias, perennial plants, bulbous stock, orna 
mental trees and shrubs, evergreens, both conif 
erous and broad-leaved; roses, and aquatic plants 
are also offered. The text is clearly printed, and 
there are many pictures, some colored. <A sepa 
rate booklet offers seeds and plants of flowers 
and vegetables for home or farm planting. 


American Florists’ Supply Co., Chicago—More 
complete than ever before is the latest cata- 
logue of this firm listing florists’, greenhouse, 
nursery, agricultural and cemetery needs. With 
the addition of pipes, pipe fittings and tools this 
year, practically everything in horticultural 
supplies but boilers is represented. Besides the 
more usual lines, such as artificial flowers, rib- 
bons, baskets, cards and other retailers’ acces- 
sories; greenhouse tools and equipment, insecti- 
cides and fertilizers, there are cloth houses, soil 
testing kits, lawn tools, cemetery sets and trac- 
tors. The large size of the pages, 10x13 inches, 
permits numerous illustrations and uncrowded 
arrangement. A full-page index simplifies use of 
the catalogue. 





CoRNELIUS DALEY, proprietor of the 
New Jersey Rhododendron Gardens, Mid- 
land .Park, N. J., has bought four and 
one-half acres on which there are a 2%- 
story frame dwelling and other buildings 
at 738 Godwin avenue, Wortendyke, N. J. 





Sprin g ' Nurseries 
C ] Landscapers 
ata ogue Cemeteries 


Parks 


S U PPLI E S Golf Courses 


. Flower Shops 
and Equipment Greenhouses 


Write for FREE COPY 


AMERICAN 
Florist Supply Co. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 


What is TIME to you? 


Are you too busy to smile when your season is on? 


Why waste time tying small nursery stock 
the horse and buggy way? 


Felins Bunch Tyer saves time, labor and money. 
Felins Bunch Tyer does the work. 
You do the smiling. 


2950 N. 14th St. FELINS Milwaukee, Wis. 





























WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


EST it for yourself. Compare results with what you 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerful 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with P 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 
settling. We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use. 
Ten days trial costs you ‘y nozzles 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 
pon today. 


The 
Cam pbell-Hausfeld 
Company 1 or 2 wheel truck 
303 State Ave. 
ot oe ee Harrison, Ohio 


ment in American . 
Nurseryman for Name. . on ion ae - Post Office 
Mareh 1. 

Street...... ol is -.+++--- tate 
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WE OFFER SUBJECT UNSOLD 
Immediate Delivery 
BLACK LOCUST SEED 
JAPANESE PEAR SEED 
CHINESE PEAR SEED 
WHITE PINE SEED 
Specializing in Imported Tree Seeds 
JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 


120 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 














LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 

















PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











PLATE BOOKS 


Business is coming back! 
You will need compact folders, plate 
books, etc., to help in your selling cam- 
paign. Start using our colored photo- 
graphs. Write for information. 


B. F. CONIGISKY 
Ni ’s Service 
211 Hamilton 8t. Peoria, Ml. 








CATALOGUE CUTS 
SOLD or RENTED 
Illustrate your catalogue or circulars at 
low cost with our high-grade black or 
pa sd cuts of flowers, shrubs and vege- 
ables. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE AND 
PRICES TODAY, 


THE PITTS STUDIOS 
154 East Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


INDEX TO 


Aeroil Burner Co 


American Color & Chemical Co......... 
American Florist —- RA 


American Forestry Co... 
Andrews Nursery .. ve 
B. & B. Irrigating System. 
Bartlett Mfg. Co 

Benton County Nursery Co. 
Bobbink & Atkins. 

Boyd Nursery Co.. 

Brimfield Gardens Nursery. 
Brown Bros. Co . 
Burr & Co., C. R..... 

Byrd Nurseries “al 
Campbell-Hausfeld Co. 
Canterbury . at 
Chase Bag Co... 

Chase Co., Benjamin 

Clarke & Co., W. 

Cloverset Flower Farm 

Cole Nursery Co. 
Conigisky, B. F... 

Cottage Gardens 

Curtis Nursery .... 

Dixie Rose Nursery. 

Doe Valley Farms, Inc. 
Dow's Nurseries, Leonard. 
Eden Nurseries .. a 
Elmgrove Nursery .. 
Evergreen Nursery ae ain 
Fairview Evergreen Nursery 
Felins 

Forest Nursery Co. 

Foster Nursery Co. 

Garden Shop, Inc.... 
Grand Mere Nurseries 
Green River Nurseries... 
Harmon Nursery . 

Herbst Bros... 

Hill Nursery Co., D. 

Hill's Plant Farms 

Hill Top Nurseries 

Hilltop Orchards & Nurseries 
Hobbs & Sons, C 


Hogansville Nurseries 0... 


Houston Blueberry Nursery 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Igenfritz’ Sons Co., | 
Jackson & Perkins Co._... 
Jensen's Nursery 

Jewell Nursery Co. 


ADVERTISERS 


Jones Nursery Co 

Krieger's Wholesale Nursery 

Lang Rose Nursery........ 

Leonard & Son, A. M. 

Lissadell __..... 

Locke Poteet Nursery... 

Loewith, Julius, Inc... 

Lovett, Lester C... 

Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. 

Mathews Eggert ests 

McGill & Son, A... 

Milton Nursery Co... 

Mount Arbor Nurseries 

Orenco Nursery Co 

Pacific Coast Nursery 

Pearce, Rex. D 

Perry Nurseries 

Peterson & Dering, Inc... 

Pitts Studios 

Pitzonka's Pansy Farm. 

Princeton Nurseries _... 

Process Color Printing Co. 

Richard, Frank M., Jr. 

Richards Gardens 

Robbins, E. C. 

Rose Hill Farm 

Rust Mfg. Co., John... 

Scarff's Nurseries eS 

Schifferli & Son Nurseries, F. E. 

Shenandoah Nurseries . 

Sherman Nursery Co...... 

Skinner & Co., C. W. 

Smith's Gardens 

Southern Nursery Co. 

Spelman Co., J. R. 

Storrs & Harrison Co. 

S-W Supply Co. 

Tolleson Nurseries 

Townsend & Sons Nurseries, E. W. 
15-20- 23 

Walker's Gladiolus Farms 

Washington Nurseries .. 

Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 

Westminster Nursery Co. 

WhiteShowers, Inc. 

Wickliffe, Ray . 

Williams Nurseries, Charles H. 

Willis Nursery Co... 

Willowbend Nursery . ‘ 

Wilson & Co., Inc., C. E.. 

Wisconsin Moss Co. 














SPHAGNUM 
e MOSS - 


Ourlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 











NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 














Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 

















American Nurseryman 








The Magazine Nurserymen Subscribe for—and Read 





of growers in our country. 





AND WHY 


BENGE’S NURSERY 
Arlington, Tex. 


“You know I like the American Nurseryman very much, because I find 
in it many things that are helpful in my business. I think I have got many 
times the cost of it during the time I have been a subscriber. Several 
articles appearing in it during the year have been, to me, almost priceless, 
and I think that if every grower in America would take time to read a copy 
of it carefully, your list of subscribers would be limited only by the number 


“T am inclosing my check for another year’s subscription. I am _ not 
certain just when the year is up, but do not care to miss any numbers. 


“May I wish for you continued success as the years come and go?” 





February 22, 1937 


A. G. BENGE 








Carries the Largest Volume of Nursery Advertising 
—This Issue Sets a New High Mark in Number of Advertisers— 











MARCH 1, 1937 





ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 











¢ Protect Your Stock i, 


Against Future Drought with 


SKINNER OVERHEAD 


IRRIGATION 


40 years’ experience—your 
guarantee of satisfaction 
Overhead irrigation supplies 
now at greatly reduced prices 
Write for free literature 
Cc. W. SKINNER & CO. 
\ Newfield — New Jersey S) 

















Automatic Irrigation 
and Supplies 


We can supply you anything you need. 


Complete Irrigation Lines 
Superior Outdoor Nozzles 
Roller-bearing Hangers 
Quick-change Unions 
Hand-turning Unions 
Kalamazoo Oscillators 

Drilling and Tapping Machines 
Etec. 


Write today for literature and prices 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 


628 W. Patterson St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


U PLEX 
CRINKLED 


WATERPROOF KRAFT 


Spiral Wrap 


For newly planted trees, Spiral 
Wrap in narrow width rolls 
helps your stock get off to a 
healthy growth. 


Serves as a protection against 
sun scald and insect attack. 


Provides security against the 
elements, severe frost and cold 
and the ravages of rabbits and 
other rodents. 


Adjusts itself automatically to the contour of the tree with velvety wrapping 
smoothness. Prevents loss of moisture. Surface sealed with sufficient porosity to 
admit air. 

Spiral Wrap gives complete coverage, perfect balance and flexibility . . . 
an even pressure and permits expansion with the growth. 

For general nursery use, CD-375 Saxolin Duplex Crinkled Waterproof Kraft is 
supplied in convenient size rolls of 200 yards, all standard widths . . . 36”, 40”, 
48”, 54” and 60” or cut into sheets of desired size, which saves time and elim- 


inates waste. 


exerts 


Write for Samples and Prices 


CHASE Bae Co. 


Department of Specialties ° © Cleveland, Ohio 




















PRUNE and TREAT with 
“ Bartlett Equipment 


Compound Lever Tree 

Pruners, PoleSaws, Cross 

Cut Saws and Tree Sur- 

geons’ Supplies. Bark 

Scrapers, Wound Dress- 

ing, Grafting Wax and Tools, Tree Bracing 
Supplies, Tree Paint. 

Write for free illustrated catalogue 

showing complete line. 


Bartlett Manufacturing Co. 
3058 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 














Overhead Irrigation 


It gives you year-round protec- 
tion against drought and frost. 
Costs little. Easy to in- 


“ stall. Send today for 
FREE BOOK. 
WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 
6457 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 





GET READY NOW 
FOR A BIG 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
BUSINESS 


Plan to Use 


CLOVERSET POTS 


FOR YOUR 
ROSES, PERENNIALS, VINES 
AND SMALL SHRUBS 





MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 


Brings your business up to date 








Write for illustrated circulars and full particulars. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


105th Street and Broadway, Kansas City, Missouri 














AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 


PATENTED 














7-foot Ball 
Capacity, 


complete with latest 
improvements; special 
all-steel bed and Mead- 
Morrison 5-ton power 
winch, 


*1305°° 


f. o. b. Kansas City, Mo. 























6-foot Ball Capacity, 


complete with latest improve- 
ments; Mead-Morrison power winch 
(fits standard truck bed.) 


ar Ast | bee 


f. o. b. K. C., Mo. 


Same, with specially 
designed hand hee 


600% 9 


: boosh. KG. Mb, ack ? we 
‘ 


4-foot Bal Capacity : & 


Cart, complete with a A& 
hand winch and tires! NS 
(Yes, it trails behind ' 

light truck or car.) ; 8 


ee 4 


Evergreen Carrier, w 
designed to expedite Q) NX 


handling with fewer © ts 
men in the nursery, ay N Q° rt 
sales yard, storage \ J A) “0 X 
and on the job. ,0 ® ° 
oY | tau ee % Ny 


f. o. b. K. C., Mo. 












































THE GARDEN SHOP, INC... 310 w. 17m si, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Se SOS 











